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OUR COVER PICTURE 


“Clatter and clash in it—surely 
a game,” sang Phil O'Neill of 
Hurling, Ireland's oldest game 
and one of the most spectacular, 
thrill-packed field-sports in the 
world, It is racy of the soil, and 
seemirgly not for export. 

This hurling scene is laid in 
Dublin's Croke Park, which will 
be the venue of the All-Ireland 
Hurling Final (on Sunday, 
September 3rd). The finalists are : 
Dublin and Tipperary. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Irish Dicest, 43 Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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No Milk 
for that Ulcer 


How the days of Marie Biscuits and milk are numbered 
for the stomach ulcer sufferer 


F a boiled fish and milk diet could cure 

a stomach ulcer, there would now be 
no ulcers . . . simple and obvious enough, 
yet despite the a that on such a diet 
many ulcer sufferers find little or no im- 
provement, boiled fish and milk continue 
to be prescribed in the majority of cases; 
the majority, but not all, however. Slowly 
medical science is coming to the view 
that the cure for stomach ulcers—a com- 
plaint affecting hundreds more South 
Africans every year—must be sought 
elsewhere. Pioneers of the new school of 
thought are three South African brothers— 
a doctor, a chemist and a business man. 
They have produced a remedy for stom- 
ach ulcers which not only is quite revolu- 
tionary—involving no dieting whatever, 
but is based on an entirely new conception 
of what an ulcer is. Contrary to the view 
accepted for years by doctors, that a 
stomach ulcer is caused by an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, these brothers believe 
that it is caused by a bodily deficiency. 
No other bodily ailment, they say, is 
caused by an excess of anything so why 
should an ulcer be excepted. A few years 
ago people believed that diabetes was due 
to the body manufacturing too much 
sugar. Now we know that it is the result 
of a lack of insulin. There are many other 
analogies. 

The answer to an ulcer they believe, is 
to be found in good food and plenty of it. 
Their patients, all sufferers from chronic 
ulcers, mostly with a history of many 
years pain and discomfort, are recom- 
mended red, juicy steaks, fresh, whole- 
some fi rich protein-full diet— 
quite a change from the sloppy fish and 
milk regime. 


BEWARE OF 


Obviously the De-Nol trearment for 
stomach ulcers—for that is what it is 
called—involves more than good food. 
De-Nol itself is a medicine which forms 
a tenacious and impenetrable coagulum 
over the ulcer surface by means of a 
chemical reaction which occurs imme- 
liately the medicine reaclies the ulcer site. 
This coagulum protects the ulcer from 
the irritating action of the gastric juices 
and other aggravating factors, and this 
protection is progressively maintained 
until the ulcer is completely healec. 

What cures have been effected by this 
De-Nol treatment? Clinical records re- 
veal that at least 95% ot more than 
100,000 cases treated during recent years 
have experienced permanent relief, and 
from all parts of the world letters come 
from medical men, nurses and thankful 
laymen, expressing their gratitude and 
testifying to the success of the De-Nol 
method. Successful -linical tests aave 
been carried out with De-Nol by the 
University of Rome; the Nestle, Clinic 
Lausanne; the Cantonal Hospital, Fri- 
bourg; St. Vincent’s Hospital, Brussels; 
Oaklands Naval Hospital, California and 
by some of the world’s most famous 
hospitals and Infirmaries in London, 
Manchester, Durham, and Leeds. 

De-Nol is also widely and successfully 
prescribed under two of the world’s 
greatest National Health Organisations. 

Obtainable at 58/6 per treatment 
through your Chemist or Woulfe’s 
Chemists, 35 Grafton Street, Dublin; 
P. Cowley, Medical Hall, Castletown 
Bere, County Cork; T. R. Lester Ltd., 
106 Patrick Street, Cork. 
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How will it be used as it becomes more avail- 

able in the world of today and tomorrow? Wall 

it be given over to secular activities, secular 
knowledge and secular problems? 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF LETSURE 


JAMES SCOTT, D.Sc., M.D. 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


TIRED businessman comes 

home at the end of the day 
and, half asleep, watches television 
in his red carpet slippers. Is that 
an example of creative leisure? A 
successful dentist takes an after- 
noon off every week for a game 
of golf. Is that leisure? A hard- 
working farmer spends an evening 
in the public house arguing about 
local politics. Is that leisure or 


entertainment, or the desire for 
company? A congregation listens 
in a state of mental apathy to a 
typical Irish sermon. Is_ that 
leisure or merely a peculiar form 
of spiritual exercise? A busy 
housewife does her housework to 
a background of sentimental 
music. Is there anything of leisure 
there? 

Work—leisure. For a typical, 


Condensed from Christus Rex (St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth) 
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successful, modern business or 
professional man, the former is 
pleasure, the ultimate purpose of 
life, while the latter is a disturb- 
ing, if perhaps necessary waste of 
time. It does not produce wealth, 
it does not help to pay off the loan 
at the bank. To him the ultimate 
definition of leisure is the man in 
the unemployment queue. 

“Teach us to care and not to 
care. Teach us to sit still,” wrote 
T. S. Eliot. “ Teach us to sit still.” 
What kind of stillness? The still- 
ness of the empty mind, the sleep- 
ing imagination; the silence of 
absolute boredom leading to that 
state of quiet desperation which 
has been described as the common 
lot of modern man. 

We often hear the term “ edu- 
cation for leisure”. The term is 
usually meaningless, but if it is to 
have any practical value such a 
process should involve a revolution 
in our educational system. At 
present we pack the growing mind 
of the child with a great mass of 
static information which has to be 
remembered instead of training 
him to use his mind on the inform- 
ation he receives, turning this 
information into knowledge, and 
knowledge into wisdom. 

The mind is a delicate machine 
capable of wonderful subtlety if 
the wheels of intellect are oiled 
with imagination and allowed to 
work at their own inherent pace. 
To hurl great masses of inform- 
ation at it and treat every child as 
a kind of prefabricated concrete- 
mixer is to treat the human mind 


“ 


with less respect than we show to- 
wards one of our mechanical com- 
puters. 

Ninety-nine per cent. of what 
we describe as thinking is no more 
than an attempt to remember what 
others have thought. Real think- 
ing, personal thinking, the kind of 
thinking that would hold our 
interest, can Only arise from the 
full use of our own intellectual 
process. We must learn to think 
from within the fabric of our own 
experiences. 

A professor who knows by heart 


‘all that Aristotle, Plato, Descartes 


and Kant ever wrote and thought, 
and never had an original thought 
in his life, is a man who has all 
his life treated his brain as if it 
were his stomach. He has confused 
his mental with his digestive 
organs. 

The application of leisure to 
our intellectual and spiritual life 
involves discipline, concentration 
and humility. It requires discipline 
in the sense that the acquisition of 
any new skill like learning to play 
a musical instrument or drive a 
car requires discipline. It requires 
concentration because in this 
sphere more than others the 
natural tendency is to relax, to 
leave things off until some other 
time. It requires humility because 
we must always remember how 
much we depend upon the know- 
ledge and wisdom of others. Here 
indeed no man is an island. 

We must make use of integral 
leisure in matters as common as 
our conversation; words should be 
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chosen with care and artistry to 
convey exactly what we mean. 
There should be pleasure in the 
construction of a well-made sen- 
tence, and this use of language is 
the doorway to the full appreci- 
ation of all great poetry and prose. 

We in Ireland still understand 
the art of conversation, and it is a 
very precious art to be safe- 
guarded, developed and passed on 
as an enduring tradition. Our 
weakness lies in the content rather 
than the technique of the art. We 
sometimes are content to say very 
little very well and too often. 

For the Christian the challenge 
of leisure in the modern world is 
the manner in which leisure will 
be used as it becomes more avail- 
able in the world of today and to- 
morrow. Will it be given over 
entirely or almost entirely to 
secular activities, secular know- 
ledge and secular problems? With 
a rising standard of living and the 
reduction of the pressure of 
poverty, disease and hunger, will 
secular optimism more and more 
remove the sense of the need for 
religious insights and values? 
That will depend to a great extent 
on whether the clergy and lay 
people of the Christian Churches 
appreciate the challenge of this 
unique situation and devise the 
appropriate means to meet it. 

It is interesting to read those 
frequent articles in the English 
Sunday papers in which a famous 
scientist debates with some bishop 
or theologian the relationship 
between science and religion. The 
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EISURE could be defined as 

the art of doing nothing in 
a graceful manner and as such 
it could be claimed that we are 
among the most leisured people 
in the world. 

If, however, we replace this 
somewhat negative concept 
with something more creative, 
such as the ability to make 
use of one’s own time for 
spiritual, mental and aesthetic 
improvement, then most of us 
are to be numbered among the 
barbarians. 
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scientist always gets the best of it 
because he is attacking a concept 
which has no place in the par- 
ticular methodology he has chosen 
to study, natural phenomena, 
while the theologian over and over 
again makes the old mistake of 
defending the indefensible. The 
apostles were not told to go out 
into the world and defend the 
faith; they were commanded to 
preach the gospel. 

So far, perhaps I have laid 
undue emphasis on the use of 
leisure for intellectual develop- 
ment, because it is in the realm of 
intelligence, as opposed to pract- 
ical pragmatic action, that we in 
Ireland are so deficient. We are 
not an intellectual people; not 
because of any lack of ability but 
because we do not yet fully 
appreciate its importance. 

There is, however, another 
aspect of the problem of the chal- 
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lenge of leisure, upon which I 
would like to touch more fully and 
in which we are even more defi- 
cient: the almost complete failure 
of our esthetic sense. To many, 
esthetics is associated with a kind 
of arty-crafty dilettantism like the 
arranging of flowers in purple 
vases or pretending to keep up 
with the vagaries of modern art, 
but it is much more important 
than that. 

Aisthetics is a part of civilisa- 
tion; but more important still in 
the full meaning of the term, it is 
essential for the full flowering of 
the religious life. When Catholi- 
cism is fully integrated into the 
lives of the people, involving their 
emotional experiences as well as 
their rational thinking, it produces 
not only great works of art such 
as the cathedrals of the Ile de 
France, the poetry of Dante or the 
paintings of the early Renaissance, 
but a deep, living, overflowing 
religious culture in which every 
strata of society participates. 

We have the groundwork for 
such an integrated Catholicism in 
Ireland in the pilgrimages to 
Lough Derg and Croagh Patrick 
and the response of the ordinary 
people to the ritual and liturgical 
activities of the Church, but we 
have not as yet made adequate use 
of this desire, this impulse to 
break away from the purely prag- 
matical day-to-day pattern . of 
work, money-making and pleasure. 

Once again we must place the 
blame on our institutions and 
leaders, Just as the Church in 


Ireland has failed in providing 
leadership for any deep intellectual 
understanding of the faith, it 
has failed to make full use of 
the esthetic, emotion-developing 
riches of the faith. We see this 
failure in some churches which are 
still being built; in the strange 
reluctance to adopt the possibili- 
ties of a fuller communal life in- 
herent in the liturgical revival, in 
the fantastic, puritanical fear of 
religious festivals, carnivals and 
holy days—that are also, in the full 
sense, holidays. 

The failure, of course, is not 
complete. There have been great 
advances in certain spheres and 
evidence of a desire to make a 
fuller use of our great intellectual, 
imaginative and spiritual reserves 
within the framework of the con- 
temporary world. But there is so 
much to be done, so much need 
for action, for the removal of 
wrong attitudes, including the 
whole defensive-minded complex 
with its excessive emphasis on 
avoiding occasions of sin rather 
than accepting the opportunities of 
glory that I have, perhaps, given 
an over-pessimistic picture of our 
present religious situation. 

On the secular side of our 
national behaviour we are begin- 
ning to develop and _ enjoy 
festivals, and to put into practice 
the idea that a healthy community 
should work together for the 
common enjoyment, but too many 
of our clergy are still too much 
concerned with the dangers of 
drink, drama, literature, sex and 
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excessive exuberance, to be alto- 
gether happy about common en- 
joyment. Too many of us suspect 
such behaviour as being essenti- 
ally sinful, forgetting that exces- 
sive puritanism has always been 
the hotbed of the really deadly 
sins, such as pride, intolerance and 
despair. 

Our religion should not be a 
check on communal enjoyment; it 


Eire, Go Brag! 


should inspire it towards a fuller, 
deeper dedication of the people to 
the greater glory of God. 

I often note that some of our 
students write A.M.D.G. on their 
exam. papers, but I have never yet 
seen these letters on the side of a 
glass of beer. Surely the latter 
would be as appropriate as the 
former—if we were a truly religi- 
ous people. 
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SOMEHOW, proud as we legitimately are of our own country 

and its products, the name of Ireland is scarcely known 
in places which the aeroplane has brought within a few 
hours’ travel. Even a post office official in Geneva seemed 
not to know there was such a place as Ireland, even when 
I spelled it Irlande on an envelope. 

Bord Failte could do something to remedy this. The only 
one of its posters I saw showed the side of a bus as if bus 
riding were all we have to offer the foreign tourists. 

SEAMUS O’FARRELL in Carlow Nationalist 


Well, Dog-Gone ! 


A FAMOUS dog trainer gave a party in honour of his talented 
St. Bernard. As part of the ensuing entertainment, he 
asked the dog to paw off a Bach sonata. 
Halfway through the sonata, the fascinated audience began 
chattering among themselves. The St. Bernard growled, 
jumped down off the piano, stood and threatened to attack 


the crowd. 
“ Don’t worry, 


> 


the dog’s trainer assured the audience, 


“ his Bach is worse than his bite.” 


PATRIOTISM is your conviction that your country is superior 
to all others because you were born in it. 


BERNARD SHAW 


HEN a man’s dog turns against him it is time for a wife 
to pack her trunk and go home to mama. 


Mark TWAIN 


How do Irish schoolboys compare with their 
counterparts abroad? Very favourably, accord- 
ing to this globe-trotter 


MY EDUCATIONAL 
GRAND TOUR 


An American of Irish parentage, Mr. Carroll recently 
joined the teaching staff of St. Paul’s College, Raheny, 
Dublin, and now regards Ireland as a second home. 
An honours graduate in Arts of Syracuse, New York, he 
took his Master’s degree at Paris and did a diploma in 
phonetics (in which he specialises) at London University 


JOSEPH CARROLL 


R a number of years I have 
been picturing this planet as 
simply an enormous __ school- 
ground, generously sprinkled with 
a great variety of classrooms, 
situated in every geographical 
location and clime imaginable. 
Certain of these class-halls are 
distinguished from others by the 
appearance, language, dress of the 
pupils. But the difference ends 
there. For, no matter what the 
nationality, the pupils live in per- 
fect harmony with each other. It 
is only after they have been thrust 
into the amphitheatre of adult life 
that they become prejudiced. 
Any pupil transferring from one 


class-room to another, even one 
thousands of miles away, will never 
encounter any natural animosity 
from his new classmates. This 
fraternity amongst the world’s 
schoolchildren might well serve as 
a model to the adults who guide 
them. For the _ globe-trotting 
schoolmaster, these classrooms 
often serve as havens from the dis- 
contents that surround him in the 
adult world. 

With my background as a 
wandering teacher I am frequently 
asked to mame the country in 
which I most enjoyed teaching. 
This has always been a difficult 
question to answer, for each of the 
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OLD Gaelic riddle: What was born without a soul and died 
without a soul, yet there was a soul in it? 
Answer: The whale that swallowed Jonah. 


international classrooms in which 
i have thus far taught has proved 
everything but unexciting. 

During the period in which I 
taught Americans it was not un- 
usual to find pupils representing 
at least a dozen countries, prin- 
cipally European, including, gener- 
ally, one youngster whose parents, 
like my own, were born in Ire- 
land. Teaching such a_hetero- 
geneous group can be fascinating. 
In an English class their literary 
interpretations and inventions are 
a continual source of interest, not 
to say amazement. 

I can only label unforgettable 
my period as a professor of Eng- 
lish in a French lycée, located, 
literally, on an indentation of 
Europe’s highest mountain, Mont 
Blanc. What a delightful pro- 
gramme I had! Teaching one 
hour, skiing the next ; going on 
long mountain walks one week- 
end, visiting Geneva the following! 
And how much I learned of the 
French while teaching _ their 
children! How much one learns 
of any country in the teaching of 
its young! 

It is, in many ways, rather like 
taking an actual, and not just a 
literary, anthropological voyage 
into the origins of a people—an 
excursion into the very minds and 
hearts of a race. It is a trip that 
almost anyone can take but no 
one can adequately describe in 


words, which are, even at their 
best, an unsatisfactory means of 
communication. 

I am firmly convinced that any- 
one who wishes to become an 
authority on any specific race of 
people should spend a good period 
of time instructing their children. 
This would help him in his study 
of .the true national character of 
a people before they are too 
greatly changed by their society 
which, especially to-day, is becom- 
ing more and more affected by 
foreign influences. I need not add 
how much I have learned about 
my own self, teaching in the 
country of my parents’ origins. 

There is no possibility of my 
ever forgetting my teaching esca- 
pade in England. While waiting 
for a better opportunity, I accepted 
a teaching position in a Secondary 
Modern school, where seventy- 
five per cent. of English adolescents 
are taught, the remaining twenty- 
five per cent. attend, as a result 
of their success in the eleven-plus 
examination, grammar _ schools, 
where they are given an excellent 
education. 

No sooner had I dived into the 
sea of Secondary Modern educa- 
tion than I was caught up in a 
whirlpool of scholastic unrest. 
Rather than waiting to be dashed 
into insensibility upon the rocks 
of inadequate discipline, poor 
morale, etc., I took refuge in a 
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Catholic public school, where I 
spent one of the most pleasant 
periods of my pedagogic adven- 
ture. 

Yes, it has always been hard for 
me to decide where I most liked 
teaching—that is, until now, for, 
having taught in Ireland, it is 
quite categorically the Irish class- 
room that I prefer. And is this 
not as it should be? Virtually all 
the boys I teach are Irish and all 
of them Catholic. 

When I go into a classroom at 
St. Paul’s, I feel as if I were enter- 
ing a room in a family estate. I 
feel, and quite naturally, rather 
like a member of a large family 
who has been entrusted with the 
responsibility of teaching his rela- 
tives the intricacies of the use of 
the apostrophe and the delights 
of the world’s unofficial second 
language, French. Pleasant tasks 
indeed ! 

The boys are intelligent, have 
likable personalities and, in com- 
parison with their foreign “ col- 
leagues ”, are generously endowed 
with the liveliest imagination—a 
useful asset when writing compo- 


Except for a Doctor 
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sitions! In some countries I went 
to herculean efforts to keep the 
imagination of the students from 
degenerating into a mere vestige. 

Teaching these boys French is 
a relatively easy undertaking. Un- 
like the majority of their inter- 
national contemporaries, they are 
naturally-gifted linguists, too. 
Before beginning French with me, 
they have already had the experi- 
ence, young though they may be, 
of studying another living lan- 
guage—thus making it doubly 
easy for them to learn French. 

Before taking up a_ teaching 
position at St. Paul’s as, if I may 
express myself thus, one of its 
many family tutors, I should have 
summed up my personal feelings 
about the educational profession 
along these lines: the teaching 
field has many tribulations, com- 
mercial life has no pleasures. 

Now that I have Irish teaching 
experience behind me, I shall 
modify that thought, expressing it 
hereafter in the following manner: 
the teaching field sometimes has 
tribulations ; the commercial life 
never has any pleasures. 


A TELEPHONE directory of 1910 warns subscribers: 

“Ringing on a line before 6 a.m. or after 10 p.m. is 
positively forbidden, except for a doctor. Subscribers must 
not hold the line for longer than five minutes. Interrupting 
a conversation, whistling or making other noises will be 
deemed cause for removal of telephone.” 


PENNY for your thoughts, Grandad.” 
y & 
“ What’s the use of a penny? It’s one-and-sevenpence 


a pint.” 


Few parents plan careers for their sons in 


MANAGEMENT: 


It’s a Career with a Big Future 


a talk to the Dublin Rotary 

Club, and in an _ article, 
“ Management as a Career”, Mr. 
C. Gordon Lambert of W. & R. 
Jacob and Co., made the follow- 
ing points : 

In an industrially developing 
country like the Republic of 
Ireland the ability of managers is 
of exceptional importance. Man- 
agement needs training not only 
in the current technicalities of the 
business but also in the scientific 
approach to new problems that 
arise. 

Mr. Lambert emphasises that 
education must be thought of as 
a lifelong process. It is absurd to 
say that a boy “ finishes ” his edu- 
cation at an age of anything from 
fourteen to twenty-four. He still 
has to be educated in the practice 
of his vocation, and a good man 
will still be learning when he 
retires at the age of sixty-five. 

Fond parents like to map out 
their children’s careers as doctors, 
bankers, lawyers, or successors to 
themselves, and sometimes their 
dreams come true, but compara- 
tively few plan for careers in man- 
agement. Yet management can be 
studied and achieved. At present 
it is approached haphazardly. 


Mr, Lambert took an honours 
degree himself, presumably in 
Economics, but he then went into 
Accountancy, and qualified in that. 
Practising it gave him an insight 
into many other fields of business 
before he became an accountant 
in the biscuit firm, but when he 
got into it he rose to be one of the 
top managers and directors. 

At one stage, however, he was 
given time off to go to a study con- 
ference at another university at 
which he was able to imbibe new 
general ideas and get a new view 
of the work that was opening 
before him. He holds now that a 
manager’s education should be (1) 
general, (2) specialised and (3) de- 
specialised—this third stage to 
open out the new vistas that a 
progressive, open-minded man- 
ager ought to see ahead of him. 

Management, of course, also 
requires special gifts of character, 
in likeability, authority, under- 
standing of other people, and fore- 
sight. These are not learned in any 
specialised course. Some people 
develop them naturally, but most 
are the better for teaching, think- 
ing and training along those lines 
during their period of de-special- 
isation. 
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Further, when a manager has 
reached his top position, as he 
may do at the age of about forty, 
and he still has prospects of a 
long-continued business career, he 
must be ready to spot promising 
candidates for managership among 
his subordinates, and make such 
arrangements as may be suitable 
for their de-specialised training. 
He should do this even if another 
firm gets them. A certain inter- 
change of junior executives is all 
to the good. 

Some people are not suitable for 
managership. They may be very 
good at their own jobs, but their 
field of vision may be too narrow 
and they may not be able to co- 
operate with or direct other 
people, or to think out new 
approaches to the work of their 
department. 

Mr. Lambert could have gone 
further than he did in the short 
paper that we have quoted from. 
He could have mentioned the 
harm that is sometimes done to 
a manufacturing firm by getting 
itself saddled with a works man- 
ager who has risen from the 
bench to a foreman’s position, and 
then a department manager’s, and 
right to the top of the works, but 
has never had the de-specialised 
training, the broadening of out- 
look. 

These men may be reliable and 
admirably competent and yet a 
menace. They dislike the up-and- 
coming youths who have had far 
better technical training than they 
themselves ever got, and whose 


minds are more awake. They see 
their own positions threatened by 
them. They oppose new machines 
or other innovations unless they 
can first be convinced by some 
sleight of words that the sugges- 
tion of introducing such things 
has come from themselves. 

Some of the largest and most 
progressive modern industries 
make a point of taking on young 
men to train as managers, with no 
qualifications except first-class 
honours degrees from universities. 
The degree may be in any subject 
—Science, Literature, Law, Theo- 
logy. If a man is capable of get- 
ting first-class honours he has a 
very clear and able mind; but it 
alone is not enough. Character 
also matters, and much depends 
on an interview and psychological 
test. 

- If a young man is accepted he is 
given a managerial apprenticeship 
at £700 or more a year. He is 
given a short course of study 
appropriate to the industry, prac- 
tical work at the bench, and then 
some experience as a junior assis- 
tant. If he develops as expected he 
soon gets other opportunities such 
as managing in branch or sub- 
sidiary factories, perhaps at 
£1,500, and after that anything is 
open to the ones good enough. 

Yet while the policy of “ brains 
first’ does work admirably, there 
are possibilities in other directions. 
We know something of the man- 
aging director of a very large firm, 
as Irish firms go, recently retired. 
He never passed any examination. 
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At school he was always bottom of 
his class. He had no pull or 
special favours, but he rose right 
to the top, and through very diffi- 
cult times he steered his company 
progressively and successfully. 

His old schoolmates marvelled, 
but he seemed naturally to have a 
practical mind, open to new ideas, 
courageous enough to tackle every 


problem that arose, and the right 
way with people. The thousands 
of his subordinates thought grate- 
fully of him as the brains of the 
business. It would be madness to 
deny such men the chances of pro- 
motion without limit, but for the 
ordinary man management is a 
profession for which he needs 
special preparation. 
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Well, Sxxing’s Bxlixving! 
THx Impossiblx Typxwritxr Company. 


Gxntixmxn, 


Wx hxrxby wish to acknowlxdgx rxcxipt of your shipmxnt 


wetinmwmMe ta tS wow 


of your xxtra-spxcial quixt typxwritxr. Howxvxr, upon 
opxning thx shipmxnt wx found that for thx timx bxing 
wx shall bx sorxly handicappxd. In gxnxral, thx typxwritxr 
is in pxrfxct mxchanical condition xxcxpt for onx dxtail. 
Through somx xrror of assxmbly thxrx sxxms to bx a rathxr 
xmbarrassing omission—thxrx is no lxttxr on thx machinx 
for ‘x’, thx fifth Ixttxr of thx alphabxt. 
Will you plxasx bx so kind xithxr to sxnd anothxr machinx 
or havx this onx sxrvicxd as soon as possiblx. 
Sincxrxly, 
Xric Wxllxs, Sxcrxtary, 
Thx Xxcxllxnt Xxprxss Sxrvicx, Limitxd. 
Our Lady’s Family 


‘THE little guests at a party were being arranged in a group 
for a flashlight photograph. Seeing one little fellow who 
appeared rather awed, the photographer spoke to him kindly. 
“Cheer up, sonny,” he said. “ Smile at this little girl over 
here.” 
“Why should I?” he asked, indignantly. “ She’s my 
sister.” 


[Docs have a keen instinct for sensing when people are afraid 
of them. It is claimed that a frightened human being 
gives off a fear scent undetectable to human nostrils, but 


having a peculiar maddening effect on dogs. 
The Advocate. 


This avant-garde 
couturier invariably 
brings out a new line 
each season 


John Cavanagh: 
Dress Designer 
Extraordinary 


PATRICIA LATHAM 


HAT a long way John 

Cavanagh has travelled since 
he literally picked up pins for 
Edward Molyneux just before the 
last war. This forty-six-year-old 
Irish born designer, who is a 
bachelor and blessed with more 
than a fair share of good looks, is 
not only charming, but patient 
and painstaking. 

It is not surprising that Miss 
Katharine Worsley, as the Duke of 
Kent’s fiancée, chose Cavanagh to 
design her wedding dress, for he 
is a member of the Incorporated 
Society of London Fashion 
Designers and also one of the fore- 
most English designers with Paris 
influence. 

Cavanagh numbers amongst his 
large clientele the Duchess of 
Kent and Princess Alexandra. 

When I saw him the other day 


looking elegant and unruffled, he 
had just chosen fabrics for his 
autumn collection. 

Although being asked recently 
to design Miss Worsley’s wedding 
dress naturally delighted him—to 
use his own words, “I was 
inspired and overwhelmed ”—he 
is as unassuming as ever and it is 
with a sense of relaxation one can 
listen to him talking about his 
work as he smokes an occasional 
cigarette in a very elegant gold 
and black holder. 

It was in 1932 that he saw a 
paragraph in one of the London 
evening papers saying that Cap- 
tain Edward Molyneux was due to 
arrive from his Paris Salon for 
two days to inspect his new Lon- 
don showrooms. 

So with his mother’s persuasion, 
John Cavanagh, who had always 
been interested in fashion, wrote 
to the great designer and caught 
the nine o’clock post that night— 
a Friday. He had a postcard back 
by 2 p.m. on Saturday saying that 
Captain Molyneux would see him 
on Sunday at 11 a.m. at the then 
very new London hotel, the Dor- 
chester. 

After much questioning, Moly- 
neux decided to take the young 
boy on his London staff for a 
month’s trial. But this did not 
happen for eight months. Mean- 
time, Cavanagh, at Molyneux’s 
suggestion, spent this period at an 
art school. 

Looking back on his life 
Cavanagh says he is grateful 
beyond words for all Molyneux 
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JOHN CAVANAGH: DRESS 


did to foster his career. He criti- 
cised and encouraged him enor- 
mously, although for a long time 
they only met when Molyneux 
visited London. 

John Cavanagh, while at Moly- 
neux’s, was left to his own devices ; 
no one seemed to know what to do 
with him. Everyone was madly 
busy with the opening of the new 
salon, so he took every oppor- 
tunity to look, feel and almost 
speak fabrics. 

He did this with his usual single- 
ness of purpose and thoroughness 
and after only three months in 
London, Molyneux sent him to the 
Paris Collections to see how things 
went. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about these collections is 
aware of the chaos reigning there, 
and the young man discovered 
nothing but that. 

Cavanagh found himself in the 
way and so just “ burrowed,” to 
use his own expression, finding out 
all he could. He scrutinised the 
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clothes, and at that time Moly- 
neux showed something like 200 
models. He found out how the 
designs were drawn, how the 
stitching was done, how cuffs were 
made, why certain fabrics were 
used, how draping became a 
dress, what kind of linings were 
used. 

These discoveries proved ex- 
tremely useful, because without 
any warning, Molyneux told him 
he would be responsible for the 
London Collection, under the 
great man’s supervision. 

With only two weeks in Paris 
during the collections this was a 
tremendous undertaking for a 
young man of eighteen. Cavanagh 
did not disappoint. He made 
volumes of notes in Paris, then 
proceeded to London. The out- 
come was a great success. 

Eventually John Cavanagh went 
to Paris more frequently and was 
well known to all the fabric buyers. 
He was with Molyneux for three 
years in Paris, and taught himself 
to draw and speak French (which 
he does fluently). All told, he was 
with the designer eight years. 

The war years were spent in the 
army, where he rose to the rank 
of captain. After the war, he 
decided to visit America. Whilst 
there, and passing through the 
swing doors of an hotel, he liter- 
ally bumped into Pierre Balmain, 
one of the leading designers in 
Paris, whom he knew. Balmain 
asked Cavanagh to join him and 
this he did for four years. 

Meantime, the late Christian 
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Dior issued a similar invitation. 
Had Cavanagh accepted, who 
knows? But he was anxious to 
start on his own, and in January, 
1952, one of his ambitions was 
realised. He had his own small 
fashion house in Mayfair where 
he showed his first collection. 

This was more of a success than 
he had ever imagined. Six weeks 
later he was invited by the Incor- 
porated Society of London 
Fashion Designers to join them— 
the first time a member had been 
elected after showing only one 
collection. 

In February, 1953, he went to 
Paris with fifty models and his 
clothes were displayed by English 
mannequins to a packed showing, 
including the American Press and 
buyers. Later that year he took a 
small collection, made entirely 
from British materials, to the 


Your Success in Life 


United States and Canada, with 
the same spectacular results. 

It was in May, 1954, that he 
was awarded a Gold Medal in the 
International Couture Section of 
the Munich International Trade 
Fair. 

And in 1959 John Cavanagh 
opened his boutique next door to 
his Curzon Street Salon. This has 
also proved successful. In it one 
can purchase Cavanagh’s ties, 
scarves, clothes, pullovers and 
sweaters, jewellery which he 
searches for far and wide, and a 
host of other exciting accessories. 

This avant-garde couturier in- 
variably brings out a new line each 
season, but it is a line he conceives, 
develops and follows through. If 
he is Paris-inspired, it is hardly 
surprising, but his clothes are 
beautiful and he has an impeccable 
knowledge of cut and proportion. 


Manan, famous Irish-American writer on naval strategy, 
used to say that good men in poor ships have always 
beaten poor men in good ships. 
It is man-power—it is skill, knowledge, energy and 
method, and not the possession of inherited gifts or 
resources, that determine a man’s success in life. 


Smuggler at Work 


J. C. RoBERTS 


IN @ hotel lounge near the Border two doctors were compar- 
ing notes. One remarked to the other: “I’ve got a sur- 
prising number of cases of hysteria.” 
A man leaned across and whispered: “I'll take the lot, 


mister.” 


“ Hoowpy, Stranger” is not a hostile greeting, and it was 


invented in America. 


PROFESSOR DENIS W. BROGAN 
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It’s impossible to please everyone, so 


I’m to try to please myself... 


and I 


hope that everyone else will be pleased 


How I Plan to Run 


R.E. Television Drama 


HILTON EDWARDS 


(In an interview with Fim Gilbert) 


’RE all very pleased that 
you've been appointed drama 
director for Irish Television. 

It gives us hope that we can look 
forward to seeing Irish TV plays 
which will command international 
recognition. What are your first 
impressions of your new job? 


I'm very much the new boy 
here and I haven’t had time to form 
any true assessment of the situa- 
tion. First of all I am _ very 
honoured and pleased indeed to 
have been appointed and I am 
going to do my very best to bring 
to it the standards that I have 
sought to achieve in the past at 
the Gate Theatre—although it is 
a very different proposition. 

I have, of course, done a cer- 
tain amount of television work 
both as an actor and a producer, 
both at the B.B.C. and with my 
good friends at Granada, but 
naturally I have not the same 
degree of experience in television 


as in the theatre. Then I am en- 
couraged by remembering this: 
who has ? 


True, But what are your main 
ideas as regards Irish television 
drama ? 

The first thing I wanted to find 
out was—what television really is. 
One of my main problems in the 
theatre for many years was to try 
and identify the theatre as distinct 
from the other mediums with 
which it was becoming involved: 
cinema, television, etc. But I think 
I have arrived at the conclusion of 
what is pure television technique 
as distinct from cinema technique. 

Ah, it’s a bit complicated to 
differentiate. And it does not mean 
that one would not from time to 
time use the cinema technique, 
but, at least one will know when 
one is using it. As I understand it, 
those things that you can do in the 
studio without reliance upon the 
laboratory or the cutting room 
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are the things that approximate to 
pure television. 

When you rely on the cutting 
room, the stopping of tape and 
the interjection of different set- 
ups and so forth mechanically— 
that is to say, not in the studio— 
one is approximating to the film 
technique. However, it is much 
more involved than that. This is 
an over-simplification. . 

I am now concerning myself 
with the setting up of a drama 
department and this is a new ven- 
ture for me. As I now see it, the 
department will consist of myself, 
my secretary, a script secretary, a 
number of readers, script editors 
and re-write editors, and a drama 
casting department—that will be 
the skeleton of the staff. 

Readers in particular are very 
necessary. Having read four or 
five scripts that are perhaps in- 
different, one comes along that’s 
not so bad. I am inclined to think 
it is a work of genius by contrast. 
But by this system I am hoping to 
be able to weed out the dross and 
only have to deal with scripts 
that have passed the scrutiny of 
expert readers. 

As a script editor I am hoping 
to get a man who is very experi- 
enced in television technique, and 
to get him assistants whom he will 
train up so that we are not just 
carrying on but building up. 


The play’s the thing. And in 
general terms, can you yet say 
what sort of plays you are going to 
put on? 

As I see it my work, the selec- 


tion of plays, will fall into, shall 
we say, four categories. The first 
category will be the popular play, 
aimed at mother, father and the 
children looking in. Then I would 
like to have another type of play 
which, for want of a better title 
at the moment, I would like to 
call, after Mr. Baedaker, a three 
star play. (I am refusing to let the 
word highbrow come in to this, I 
am also refusing to let the word 
cultural rear its head), Neverthe- 
less this will be a play a little more 
special than the popular type of 
play. 

Eventually I hope to be in the 
position to be able to offer a type 
of programme that interests me 
tremendously because it’s full of 
glamour and interest and the pos- 
sibility of high adventure. This is 
a children’s programme. 

The next and final category I 
want to aim at is a sort of special 
occasion play. The type of play 
one would put on for Easter or 
Christmas or Lent, or some special 
Holy Day. 


In these categories you have 
ample room for all types of plays. 
Classic, kitchen comedies, experi- 
mentals—the lot. Have you any 
choice made yet for your first 
presentation ? 


A sticky problem. If the first 
programme is an Irish programme 
a lot of people will say: “ Oh, so 
that’s what it’s going to be like, 
one of those more Irish than the 
Irish efforts.” On the other hand, 
if I suggest that the first pro- 
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HOW I PLAN TO RUN 


gramme should be a play of inter- 
national significance, another body 
of people will say: “Oh, put an 
Englishman in charge of drama 
and see what happens.” So one 
must keep some sort of balance. 

One also has to remember there 
is a responsibility for a sort of 
social service. This doesn’t mean 
to say, I hope, that it would make 
me timid in the choice of a play. 
But I would like to think that I 
could try and stir up some of the 
excitement that I was fortunate 
enough, with my partner Micheal 
MacLiammoir, to whip up in the 
early days of the Gate; at some 
stage trying to repeat the kind of 
sensation I felt when I first came 
to Dublin and realised there was a 
certain demand for a new type of 
drama different from the kind of 
play magnificently supplied by the 
Abbey Theatre. 


Do you contemplate setting up 
a repertory company for Irish TV? 

There are pros and cons, When 
I acted myself on the B.B.C. in a 
serial, they were disinclined to use 
me for a long time again. I thought 
I must have been quite lousy, 
but I was told to my comfort—a 
very cold kind of comfort—that 
they don’t like to repeat actors 
too often. It looks as if they are 
running short. I am told nowadays 
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they don’t necessarily think on 
these lines. 

But in Dublin, although I pre- 
sume from time to time we will 
be calling upon distinguished 
visitors and stars, I would imagine 
that I myself would like to cul- 
tivate as much as possible, both in 
the plays and certainly in the 
artists and people concerned in the 
department, as many Irish people 
as are available—here and abroad. 

Quite apart from the fact that I 
feel this is a duty, I also think 
that for many practical reasons I 
would like to use as many Irish 
actors and artists as possible. 


You'll be looking for new 
materials—plays, original ideas, 
etc.? 

Yes, indeed. We have to throw 
out a net for fresh writing and 
fresh talent. But you see the prob- 
lem; pleasing people who (a) want 
national products, (b) want to be 
shown something of the world, (c) 
want to be lightiy entertained, (d) 
want stimulus from TV drama. 

My attitude is to try to please 
myself in all these categories and 
hope that the public will be 
pleased. If you try to please other 
people you please nobody. Audi- 
ences, I beg their pardon, do not 
know what they want; they only 
know what they don’t want when 
they see it. 


RUNNING into debt is bad enough, but running into your 


creditors is worse. 


AFTER paying you a compliment, some people look as if 
they are waiting for change. 


Many tourists—including 

Americans—wvisit tt 

every year 
WEXFORD’S 

WONDERFUL 


WINDMILL 


JOHN McCAFFREY 


GO Sunday evening in July, 
1929, when I was living in 
Rosslare, a friend, James Stafford 
of Cromwell’s Fort, Wexford, took 
me for a run in his car. We toured 
the historic Baronies of Forth and 
Bargy where I noticed the ruins 
of many windmills. 

I mentioned that when I was 
stationed in England these pic- 
turesque survivals of the leisurely 
life of olden days fascinated me. 

“In that case,” said my com- 
panion, “Ill show you _ the 
wonderful windmill at Tacum- 
shane. It is still working. It has a 
massive white-washed tower and a 
conical roof thatched with oaten 
straw. The proprietor is Garry 
Murphy, who owns the village 
public-house.” 

I did not like to disturb Mr. 
Murphy on the Sabbath, but a 
few days later I mounted my 


Golden Sunbeam and cycled along 
the lovely leafy lanes from Rosslare 
through Broadway, a hamlet of 
snug thatched houses with front 
gardens displaying a profusion of 
flowers. It was easy to find the 
windmill as it dominated the land- 


scape. 
I entered the shop with the 
signboard which stated that 


Garret Murphy was licensed to 
sell beer, spirits and wine for con- 
sumption on or off the premises. 
A friendly man in a dark grey 
worsted suit and wearing a bowler- 
hat greeted me. I asked to see Mr. 
Garret Murphy. “I am Garret 
Murphy,” he replied. “ What can 
I do for you?” I explained that I 
was anxious to photograph his 
windmill and expressed a hope 
that he would grant me permis- 
sion. 

“Tl be delighted,” he assured 
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me. He took a big bunch of keys 
from a desk behind the counter 
and told an apprentice to look 
after the bar in his absence, 

“ Ever since I bought this wind- 
mill from Morans of Rosslare,” he 
said, “I have spared no expense to 
keep it in good order. It’s the joy 
of my life. I have it whitewashed, 
thatched and painted regularly. 
Hundreds of tourist from England 
and America visit it every year. 
How they found out about it beats 
me, They call it quaint and they 
say the thatched roof is unique. 

“Nearly all the windmills were 
thatched in years gone by and the 
only exception was the windmill 
over at Carne near the coast. This 
had a wooden roof; but then it 
was comparatively modern, hav- 
ing been built in 1867. This is the 
only one which can start grinding 
meal and feeding-stuffs when the 
wind is favourable. Now get your 
photographs and [ll show you 
over my windmill.” 

As he unlocked the door Mr. 
Murphy pointed to the year 1846 
cut in the lintel. “ That is either 
the year the mill was built or when 
it was restored by a previous 
owner,” remarked Mr. Murphy. 
“This ground floor is seventeen 
feet in diameter. Look at that 
wooden wheel which helps to 
hoist sacks of corn to the top floor. 
What do you think of that great 
spur-wheel with the driving shaft 
in the centre? I tell you those old 
Wexford millwrights were fine 
craftsmen. I have never had to re- 
place the timber cogs.” 


Ascending a ladder on the left 
we reached the first or stone floor 
which contained the bedstone and 
runner or revolving millstone. 
Both of these were five feet in dia- 
meter. 

I considered the second or 
dust floor most interesting. Mr. 
Murphy indicated the hoist gear. 
He. explained that this simple 
apparatus supplied grain for the 
hopper. He pointed out the timber 
brake wheel with its perfectly 
fashioned cogs and spokes. 

He showed me the dormer- 
window, the windshaft, the top 
and bottom curbs, the bowsprit, 
the whips for the sails, the 
grappling hooks for the canvas 
and, of course, the revolving cap 
which was turned by the ingeni- 
ous exterior tail-pole. The move- 
ment of this massive pole was 
facilitated by the addition at the 
base of a former cart-wheel. 

Later, in the bar-parlour, Mr. 
Murphy said that he would keep 
the windmill in good working 
order as long as he lived. I told 
him it was rumoured locally that 
early in the last century the Wex- 
ford windmills along the coast 
were in league with the smugglers 
who conveyed cargoes of contra- 
band brandy, silk and perfumes 
from the Continent. 

“You are forgetting the Ameri- 
cans,” smiled Mr. Murphy. 
“ Why, they landed thousands of 
tons of duty-free tobacco, direct 
from the United States, on the 
shores of this country. It was a 
great trade. When the revenue 
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officers were in the vicinity the 
windmills set their vanes in the 
position of a St. George’s Cross. 
The all-clear signal was when the 
vanes looked like a St. Andrew’s 
Cross. But those days are gone 
for ever. 

“After the 1914-18 war a lot 
of raw rubber was washed ashore 
not far from Tacumshane. The 
salvers asked me to store it for 
them in my windmill. One day 
when the local police sergeant and 
one of his men were having a little 
refreshment in this very room a 
lorry from Dublin arrived for a 
load of salved rubber. They got it 
and didn’t the poor innocent 
policemen think they were get- 
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ting a consignment of my best 
animal feeding stuffs!” 

On July 7th, 1950, I observed 
a young architect drawing plans 
of Tacumshane windmill. Garry 
Murphy informed me that it was 
now in the custody of the National 
Monuments branch of the Office 
of Public Works in Ireland. Before 
his death, three years later, this 
great countryman had the satis- 
faction of seeing his beloved build- 
ing completely restored at a cost 
of approximately {1,000. Ireland 
has every reason to be proud of its 
perfect specimen of an old Wex- 
ford windmill which, thanks to 
Garry Murphy, was never allowed 
to become derelict. 


[ was asked to write the numbers from 1 to 16 in four 
rows of four each so that they would add to the same total 
in every row, down and across and diagonally. 
When I had given it up the numbers were written for 


me in this order: 
6 9 
15 4 
I 14 
12 7 


16 3 
5 10 
II 8 
2 13 


Not only is the total of each of the rows 34, but that also 
is the total of any group of four adjacent numbers in the 


table. 


There are 19 ways of getting the total 34 in the table. 


Irish News 


Mps. O’Grapy: “J thought that you were going to send 
' me a chicken for my dinner last Sunday?” 
Mrs. Murpuy: “I was, but it got better.” 


L.R. in the Irish Catholic 


ALARM clock: A small mechanical device to wake up people 


who have no children. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Model-Bride 
descended from 


the GUNNING 
SISTERS 


NNE GUNNING, THE THIRTY-YEAR- 

old fashion model who recently 
married Mr. Anthony Nutting, 
former British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, claims direct descent from 
the famous Irish Gunning sisters. 

The three Gunning sisters were 
noted 18th-century socialites, all 
of whom died young. Elizabeth 
(whom Anne is said to resemble) 
became the Duchess of Hamilton. 

The Gunnings, three daughters, 
and one son, were a County Ros- 
common family, their father a 
Protestant minister. They were 
launched into Dublin society by 
actress Peg Woffington, and the 
sisters quickly became famous for 
their beauty. 

James Joyce, writing about 
them, called them “the beautiful, 
ungrateful, thankless Gunnings ”. 

Anne Gunning (real name Anne 
Gunning Parker) became a top 
photographic model at the age of 
twenty. She modelled for Sybil 
Connolly in Dublin on many 
occasions, and also in the show at 
Dunsany Castle. In 1954 she 
modelled a __ specially-designed 
Connolly gown in Georgian style, 


“Elizabeth” after the 
Duchess of Hamilton. 

BARBARA PAGE in the Evening 
Herald 


named 


Over the Bridge—Success 
QUccEss HAS BROUGHT A LOT OF 

rewards to Sam Thompson, but 
his most treasured gift can’t be 
counted in money. 

When Sam started earning cash 
for his radio stories, he still didn’t 
take writing seriously. One success 
followed another, but he never 
thought about packing up as a 
painter. 

In fact, he’d be painting still 
if Over the Bridge hadn’t been 
written. For two years Sam slaved 
at this play. Every spare moment 
was spent writing. 

Life is different now. The 
Thompson family, who couldn’t 
afford a holiday for years, spent two 
summer months as guests of Lord 
Killanin in Galway. 

When his painting business failed 
it was a sore blow to his mother. 
She had seen all her other sons 
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well established on the road to 
success. 

Sam was the odd one out—the 
man who didn’t seem to know 
where he was going. But just 
before Mrs, Thompson died she 
saw the crowds flocking to Sam’s 
play. It made her very happy. 

The Weekly News 


Dining with fackie Gleason 
JN PaRIS ONE RECENT SUNDAY 

afternoon Mr. Jackie Gleason, 
the Irish-American TV and film 
star, issued an invitation to join 
him for a drink and some slum- 
ming. This was the equivalent of 
a royal command, especially as Mr. 
Gleason said: “I’m sending the 
car.” 

The car turned out to be a Rolls 
Royce in maroon and opal, with 
uniformed chauffeur to match. I 
learned that it had been custom- 
built to Mr. Gleason’s requirements 
for the frugal sum of 36,000 dollars; 
that it had a built-in bar; was fully 
air-conditioned; had its own ice-box 
and had a hi-fi radio set. I said it 
didn’t appear to have a swimming 
pool. Mr. G. said: “ Hell—you 
didn’t look -in the boot!” 

We started in a little estaminet 
called the George Cing, where Mr. 
G. asked for, and got, his favourite 
Scotch and I got my favourite Irish 
whiskey. After a time, we moved 
to the Ritz. Here they failed to 
come up with either Scotch or 
Bourbon to Mr. G.’s requirements, 
so he suggested we move on to the 
Plaza Athenée, another humble 
bistro which boasts a Bar Anglais. 

I'd been keeping a card up my 
sleeve all the time, and this time I 
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played it. Innocent as a lamb, I said 
I'd rather like a pint of Guinness, 
and waited for the explosion. The 
waiter never batted an eye—merely 
said: “It may take a little time, 
M’sieur.” In three minutes flat he 
was back with two bottles of the 
familiar black stuff and a pint tank- 
ard—and Ireland’s honour was up- 
held. 

Afterwards, we  Rollsed to 
Harry’s American Bar for a final 
quickie. Mr. Gleason stated that he 
was peckish. (It was two hours after 
lunch-time.) He ordered fourteen 
Hot Dogs; had them wrapped up 
with mustard separate, and moved 
off happily to his suite in the 
George Cing to have a nap and a 
snack. For the record, he consumed 
with his Hot Dogs three bottles of 
Nuits St. George—iced. 

QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times 


‘Where Mrs. O’Connor 


Comes In 

E WOMAN WHO CAN INFLUENCE 

future plays put out from the 
Irish television station which opens 
in November talked to me in her 
Tipperary home. She is Mrs. 
Breda O’Connor, the woman chosen 
by our TV drama chief, Mr. Hilton 
Edwards, to advise him on what the 
“ordinary housewife” thinks of 
plays likely to be screened. Already 
she has given the thumbs down to 
the first manuscript. 

Mrs. O’Connor, tall, brunette, 
mother of three, told me: “ The 
play, whose author must remain 
nameless, was a very, very old idea 
brought up to date. It did not ring 
true. It was purple-patchy. And it 
did not entertain.” 
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She has never seen a TV show. 
And she has never met Mr. 
Edwards. She said: “JI heard that 
Hilton Edwards wanted an ordin- 
ary housewife to comment on pro- 
ductions likely to be televised. And 
one afternoon while I was a golfing 
widow I sat down and wrote to 
him. Theatrical productions and 
the way they are put on have 
always intrigued me.” 

Then, about her TV experience, 
she said: “I glanced at a set once 
or twice while in Dublin. Only for 
a few minutes because the screen 
snowed all the time and the thing 
made no sense.” 

What does Mrs. O’Connor want 
to see in new TV plays? 

“TI hate humbug and contrived 
things, First of all a play should 
entertain and I don’t mean just for 
laughs. I have strong views about 
the Irish, who are so good at word- 
spinning, forgetting about the 
pattern they make.” 

**However,’’ says Hilton 
Edwards, “ we professionals are in- 
clined to forget how things appeal 
to the public. That is where Mrs. 
O’Connor comes in. Naturally, 
since I am always seeking fresh 
points of view, Mrs. O’Connor’s 
views will carry weight.” 

L1AM ROBINSON in the Sunday 
Express 


Oldest Active Prelate 
HE Is NOT WITH US IN IRELAND, 
but in far Australia, Neverthe- 
less, he is the Grand Old Man of 
the Church in Ireland, and has fre- 
quently shown that his native land 
is his abiding thought. Archbishop 
Daniel Mannix of Melbourne, we 


mean, dominant and dutiful at 
ninety-seven. 

Do we wonder that it was pre- 
dicted that he should become con- 
spicuous among bishops? Has any- 
body ever seen a portrait of His 
Grace in which his Pioneer pin has 
not been seen? Not ourselves, any- 
way. 
F. P. Carey in St. Anthony’s 

Annals 


They Beg in Vain 
[‘_ 1953 SOME PHOTOGRAPHS IN 

Time and in Life magazine of 
wonderful clothes being presented 
in the United States by Ireland’s 
first young couturiére, Sybil Con- 
nolly, recalled to me vividly the 
natural elegance, the total grace of 
the girl in the gold frock, briefly 
seen seven years before in the 
Gresham Hotel. 

Irish tweed, Irish linen, Irish silk, 
Irish crochet—these were being used 
amazingly, out of a straightforward 
and unforced inspiration that drove 
one to idiotic comment—as for 
instance: “Why on earth has no 
one done this before?” I remember 
an evening cloak photographed in 
Time, modelled in velvet on the old 
Kinsale cloak; it was perfectly 
beautiful, worldly, alluring — and 
yet it had a kind of tragic grace and 
it brought the past very subtly into 
the twentieth century scene. 

The great house in Merrion 
Square carries its plaque, SYBIL 
CONNOLLY, as proudly and dis- 
creetly as does any famous 
couturier in Place Vendéme. Buyers 
from all the world come there, and 
beg in vain for copyrights of the 
Dublin masterpieces—as they do 


not have to beg in Paris or in Rome. 

But Sybil Connolly will not sell 
hers. She has established her own 
wholesale boutique trade, so that 
her originals can be copied only by 
her own people. Beyond the Dublin 
workshops, there are weavers, 
spinners and crochet-workers in 
constant employment for Sybil 
Connolly, either in small factories 
or in their own homes, 

This in itself is as great a service 
to her native land as any one woman 
could render. But we must also 
delight in that sustainment of gift 
and output which has drawn the 
attention of the world’s arbiters of 
beauty and feminine grace to 
Dublin. 

Kate O’BRIEN in Development 


His Unknown Admirer 
AS THE worD “ LOOK WHO’S HERE” 
got around the hotel dining- 
room inquisitive glances were 
thrown in our direction, One dear 
old lady made no bones about her 
interest; she came over to our 
table and stood gazing as if trans- 
fixed by a vision. 

Even Brendan looked a little 
embarrassed at the attention. “Are 
you,” said the dear old thing even- 
tually, in a voice tremulous with 
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awe, “are you the fabulous Mr. 
Behan?” 

I shivered with apprehension 
for a minute ; the poor dear could 
have been shot down mercilessly, 
but Brendan said quietly his name 
was Behan. His admirer’s gaze 
grew even more ecstatic. “Could 
you,” she asked, “ would you auto- 
graph my race-card for me?” (It 
was the evening of the Gowran 
Races). 

Brendan could and _ would. 
“What’s your name?” The poor 
old woman seemed taken by sur- 
prise but answered readily enough 
—Jackson or the like. “ Your 
Christian name,” specified Brendan, 
“Oh,” said the old lady, simpering 
a little, “Oh, it’s. . . it’s Madeleine.” 

Brendan wrote with my borrowed 
ball-pen. I fancy it was in Irish, 
but no doubt had “ Madeleine” 
somewhere in it; anyhow it gave 
thé old lady much pleasure. 
Brendan seemed pleased too, but 
the old lady’s husband, a tweedy 
and throaty old chap, prepared to 
be condescendingly affable, got 
short shrift when he came across 
to look us over: “That old goat 
never did a day’s work in his life.” 

JAMES DELEHANTY in the 
Kilkenny Magazine 


HEN-PECKED civil servant: “Give my wife an inch, and she 
immediately wants to become a ruler.” 


[F you have a weakness, turn it into a strength. You must 
mever forget that people often rise by their very weak- 


nesses and vices. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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The pupils kept abreast of world news and paid 
their tuppences to hear the travelling storyteller 


MY OLD SCHOOL IN CLARE 


JOHN QUEALY 


LTHOUGH our school is in 

one of the more unfrequented 
stretches of Ireland, with the 
pounding surf of the Atlantic 
Ocean at the back and the sunny, 
lordly Shannon to the south, we 
always kept abreast of world news. 
Topical events supplied us with 
subjects of conversation, while our 
games were the legitimate heritage 
handed down from an older and 
perhaps better civilisation. 

Our school year was a succes- 
sion of games, all in season. 
Winter brought frost and a chal- 
lenge to test our skill and our 
skulls on the sloping slide down 
to the boys’ toilet. Many a glorious 
slide and many an ungraceful 
slither I gave on that bumpy 
slide. 

Then came the snow, the 
greatest treat we could have. We 
engaged in endless battles royal, 
mostly fought on a local basis 
with the “ Tullabrack lads” taking 
on the “Morway lads”. I can 
still hear the bell in my ear from 
a snowball Paddy Grogan had 
nursed and glazed for five minutes. 
I associated it with the infamous 
brain-ball of Mesgedra that un- 


wittingly found a seat in King 
Conor’s brain. 

When the harsh winds of Feb- 
ruary and March began to dry the 
yard our thoughts would turn 
naturally to tops. Every hardware 
shop in town carried a supply at 
twopence each, in light blue and 
brown shades. The “coards ” we 
made from picture-cord with a 
leather washer at the end. As the 
wind whipped the grit off the yard 
we played a game we called 
“ Hannals” which ended in the 
loser’s top being bedded in the 
mud while we attacked it with the 
spears of ours. 

When the top time passed it 
was usually late spring. The yard 
was now in good shape and on the 
first suitable day the football 
appeared as if by magic. Football 
was our staple recreation for 
months and some of those school- 
yard encounters still thrill me 
across a quarter century. They 
were fought with a terrible earnest- 
ness and tenacity that ignored 
knocks and bumps. 

Football was, in our eager boy- 
hood eyes, a kind of sacred institu- 
tion. We watched it, talked it, 
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played it until it became part of 
the fibre of our lives. From that 
same schoolyard came some half- 
dozen county footballers as well 
as one of the greatest inside for- 
wards his province ever produced. 

With the coming of the summer 
holidays we were temporarily 
scattered, but we met each evening 
in Cushing’s field and kicked foot- 
ball in the gloaming. St. John’s 
Night was a gala occasion for us. 
We invaded the neighbouring 
bogs and appropriated the makings 
of a giant bonfire which we loaded 
with furze to make a really impres- 
sive blaze. As night fell we sang 
and played mouth-organs until the 
advent of some worried parent 
ended our midsummer merriment. 

For a brief period after Kilkee’s 
strand races in September we gave 
some days to racing. Each big 
“horse” had a jockey and the 
handicapping and starting pro- 
duced many a heated argument. 
The course led from the road wall 
round a sycamore that grew near 
the other wall. This was the scene 
of much bumping and boring and 
many an incisive post-mortem 
was held as we lay in the lush 
grass. 

After the fascination of racing 
had worn off the greater magnetism 
of the football again took over 
until the winter rains turned the 
yard into a muddy quagmire. Now 
we turned to “ketching” with 
One group trying to elude the 
other and gain the den. Bravely 
we ignored the muddy pools as we 
raced to the sanctuary of the den, 
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and many a tattered coat came 
entirely adrift as its owner was 
collared running the gauntlet. 

If the weather got too wet even 


for “ketching” we spent lunch | 


time in the schoolroom playing 
“fox and goose” or “boxes ”, 
while the master read the paper 
and watched our capers. The paper 
was always a source of interest to 
us inquisitive ten-year-olds and we 
kept ourselves well informed in all 
the several branches of sport. 
Some were even inclined to specia- 
lise and one big lad was an author- 
ity on athletics. 

I remember listening to him 
describe the feats of that coloured 
athlete Jesse Owens in the 1936 
Berlin Olympics. The same lad 
is working in Boston, Mass., this 
fifteen years, but before he went 
he won the mile championship of 


‘Munster and looked like making 


a top-class 880 man as well. 

Of horses we knew little, but 
the Grand National used fascinate 
us. An awesome exaggerated 
photo of Becher’s Brook appeared 
in the daily papers each year and 
we marvelled at any horse’s 
ability to survive such an ordeal. 
The stars of that period were 
Golden Miller, Royal Danielli, 
Battleship and Workman. 

Visitors to the school were few ; 
the Inspector was an awesome 
figure and froze any knowledge 
we had long before he asked a 
question. I remember making an 
inglorious display the day he asked 
me what an indulgence was. I 
submitted that it was “the first 


came 
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and most necessary act of reli- 
gion”. I can still see the wrathful 
eye of the master—my father— 
who was mortified to be harbour- 
ing such a heretic. 

A character we were always 
delighted to see was a travelling 
storyteller-cum-singer. He was a 
rotund veteran of the Tan war, 
and a bullet scar along his bald 
forehead lent authenticity to his 
stories of historic sorties with the 
Black and Tans and his rollicking 
singing of the Boys of Kilmichael. 
He arrived annually and gladly we 
paid our tuppences. When the 
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master told us he would come no 
more it cast a cloud on our gaiety. 

Today, I watched two groups 
of “ Injuns” disarm and gun-whip 
a group of “Cowboys” in the 
boys’ yard. They were well 
equipped with colts and expensive 
high-powered rifles, while some 
ten-year-olds dealt death terrible 
and devastating with a ray gun. 
And I thought as I watched their 
expensive armoury, whither the 
“Hannals” and “ketching” of 
my youth and the battle-scarred 
old troubadour who sang of the 
Boys of Kilmichael ? 


Backstage at the Abbey 


PEAcE in the Abbey Theatre company varied with the size 
of Sara Allgood’s waist. When she did herself well, this 
increased, and it was no longer necessary to cast her for 
all the young heroine parts: instead she would readily play 
the old peasant women for whom she had an especial genius. 
But whenever she was ill, and returned with a waist 
reduced, immediately there was turmoil and confusion. 


W. B. YEATS 


Honi Soit Qui Mallet y Pense 
“THEN you admit that you struck the plaintiff with malice 
aforethought?” demanded counsel of the man charged 


with assault. 


“You can’t mix me up like that,” replied the defendant 
indignantly. “I’ve told you twice I hit him with a brick. 
There wasn’t no mallets about—just a plain brick.” 


BorRoweER to harassed public library assistant: “ Have 
you the Life of Oliver Goldsmith?” 
Assistant, bitterly: “In this place, madam, I haven’t the 


life of a dog.” 


You'll get no 
thanks from 


the TINKERS 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


CLACHAN of them arrived 
on Sunday to the heath 
beside Formil Rock in Maunter- 
loney, the Tyrone folk-kingdom 
where the native tongue still sur- 
vives. That day they kept to the 
heather sconcing everyone going 
by. Then they began to fan out. 
To a tinker, fanning-out is a 
tactical movement geared by local 
sentiment and social traditions, 
but more a psychological than a 
military stategy designed to replen- 
ish the base by means of attacks 
elastic enough to switch from 
blessing to blasphemy and back 
again with the victim scarcely 
aware Of the variation. It is cadg- 
ing brought to an art, implying a 
superciliousness, based on a low 
opinion of the victim. 

First came the reconnaissance 
party which reached our area Mon- 
day afternoon. It comprised two 
girls, the eldest hardly seventeen 
Ill swear, tall and fair-haired and 
curiously open-faced and pleasant 


I faced her from the door the moment she touched 
the gate, and then felt I was beaten 


for a tinker: even at that age they 
usually look as if they had dined 
on aggressive intentions. Never 
troubled by rebuff or selfconscious- 
ness, this tinker-girl had even a 
cosmopolitan dignity about her 
carriage which somehow got into 
the swing of her voluminous skirt 
of tartan, like a swell of the sea. 

Her companion was smaller and 
true to type, with a tanned 
inhibited face. She, too, wore a 
skirt reaching to the top of her 
long-legged boots ; and each wore 
a shawl, as tinker females always 
do, over one shoulder and under 
the opposite oxter, as subtly belli- 
gerent as a bandolier. 

Mayo music capered through 
their speech when they asked the 
way over the fields to the next 
house. I gave the tall one some 
coppers, but the other was not to 
be outdone. 

“Ah, for God an’ mercy’s sake, 
sir, give Me some charity, too.” 
No thanks, of course. Such codes 
of etiquette would sit more incon- 
gruously than any woman’s hat 
on the minds of the tribes who 
regard you as an inferior, and who 
seem to ask for charity for the 
avowed purpose of exercising 
their speech, while doubly oblig- 
ing you by accepting the pittance. 

When they had gone, I heard 
an old woman scold because they 
had taken her drinking-can. Then 
came an old lassie with a face as 
dark as a wizening chestnut. The 
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“ Every time the cigs go up a penny, the damn butts get shorter 
by an eighth.” 


Dublin Opinion 


reconnaissance party had, of 
course, marked off the houses 
where the blarney had been suc- 
cessful, and this old lassie was 
determined to glean while the 
gleaning was good. 

Then he came, curiously pale 
for a tinker, I thought. I held his 
attack fast at the gate; and he 
turned away. But I saw his eyes, 
dark and fluid, like a stilling of 
contempt for the idiots who work 
and live in houses. 

And then she came. She tried 


a new approach. She was the 
hardened veteran, the persistent 
lady whom neither cross dogs, 
bill-hooks or counter-blasting can 
dismay. She came relentlessly, be- 
decked with an armful of cans 
which sent the sunlight jabbing 
lances of reflection at her arms and 
breasts. She might be fifty ; God 
knows when her hair had felt a 
comb, and there was battle in 
her eye. 

I faced her from the door the 
moment she touched the gate, and 
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then felt I was beaten. For I was 
doing a spot of distempering 
(which I managed to evade for 
months) and one naked knee shone 
through a slit in my old trousers 
which, incidentally, had spots of 
tartan hue matching any tinker 
skirt. But my colour was paint, not 
pattern ; and that peeping knee, I 
knew, was more advantageous than 
indecorous to this lady. 

I told her I wanted neither tins 
nor tinker-talk—not even wrapped 
wistfully in lilts of Mayo dialect. 
But she came on, of course, one 
shoulder forward wearing her 
shawl like a shield against my 
spatter of speech assigning tinkers 
and tins to a spot where there is 
likely to be little use for them as 
containers of liquid. But on she 
came, spreading a litany of saintly 
intercession for my health and 
friends, my, luck, my journeys and 
my final entrance into Heaven. 

I took a breath, exhausted, and 
put my hand to the wet wall to 
think of a rejoinder . . . and then 
I saw that the smudge my hand 
had caused would require still 
another attempt at drawing a hori- 
zontal line of distemper with a 
white-wash brush. 

And then, out of my own reper- 
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toire of traditional epithets—those 
which sound like a blessing till 
you reflect deeply—I matched 
her. She winced for a moment. 
Then I saw her eyes. I saw chal- 
lenge there. It shook me. And 
then I remembered: I had been 
dubbed by reconnaissance as a 
sponge, which yielded to every 
Mayo verbal squeeze. 

Yet here was she, a veteran of 
the Irish roads, an artist who 
strung blessings in blarney like 
beads on a thread of appeal, 
actually failing to soften the sop! 
Had someone joked her? ... 
They say the men-folk whale the 
daylights out of them if they 
return to base without provisions. 
With one movement she shrugged 
her shoulders and slung her shawl 
and began again. 

. She acted magnificently, des- 
perately. She made her voice 
quiver and throb; she made her 
face twitch; she made every 
restrained movement tell some- 
thing. But I held out, and then 
was sorry; for she disappointed 
me. She went away muttering, a 
miserable exit, like a seasoned 
player missing her lines. I wish 
I could have heard what she said 
from the road. 


“ MR. FINNEGAN, these are very small oysters you're selling 
” 


me. 
“Yes, ma’am.” 


“ They don’t appear to be very fresh, either.” 
“Then isn’t it just as lucky they’re small?” 


"THE whole art of quarrelling is never to say the unforgivable. 


L. A. G. STRONG 


After close on sixty-one years’ silence, the inside 
story of the dramatist’s death-bed conversion ts 
revealed publicly for the first time 


OSCAR WILDE: 


the final scene in Paris 


The simple facts of the case refute the suggestion 
made by some writers that Wilde “died dread- 


fully ” . . . The lord of language and brilliant talker 
was silent in the hour of his most high decision 


EDMUND BURKE, C.P. 


HE reception of Oscar Wilde 

into the Catholic Church on 
his death-bed has been the subject 
of much controversy. Even the 
fact of his death was doubted by 
the sceptics. Lewis Broad in his 
Friendships and Follies of Oscar 
Wilde mentions that Wilde’s 
friend, Robert Ross, “ received 
over 300 letters of inquiry on this 
point ”’. 

When De Profundis was pub- 
lished by Methuen early in 1905 
interest in Wilde quickly revived. 
In an article on Wilde in the St. 
fames’s Gazette in the first 
months of 1905 the following 


passage appeared: “He did not 
become a Roman Catholic before 
he died. He was, at the instance of 
a great friend of his, himself a 
devout Catholic, ‘received into 
the Church ’ a few hours before he 
died; but he had then been un- 
conscious for many hours, and he 
died without ever having had any 
idea of the liberty which had been 
taken with his unconscious body.” 
The article was signed “A” and 
was presumably written or in- 
spired by Lord Alfred Douglas. 
Such a gratuitous statement, un- 
supported by any evidence, could 
be confirmed or denied only by 
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eye-witnesses. Two such witnesses 
were available. One was Robert 
Ross; the other was Father Cuth- 
bert Dunne, C.P., then attached 
to St. Joseph’s Church, Paris, who 
had ministered to Wilde in his last 
hours. 

The account given by Ross is 
unequivocal: “When I went for 
the priest to come to his death-bed 
he was quite conscious and raised 
his hand in response to questions 
and satisfied the priest, Father 
Cuthbert Dunne of the Passion- 
ists. It was the morning before he 
died and for about three hours he 
understood what was going on 
(and knew I had come from the 
South in response to a telegram) 
that he was given the last sacra- 
ment.” 

The other witness was Father 
Cuthbert Dunne, who remained 
silent. On March 6, 1905, Abbot 
Hunter-Blair wrote to Father 
Cuthbert drawing his attention to 
the statement in the Gazette and 
imploring his help in the matter, 
which he observed “is the cause 
of simple truth against misrepre- 
sentation”. What reply Father 
Cuthbert made is not known. 

Throughout the years he con- 
tinued to maintain a rigorous 
silence, holding that what took 
place at the bedside of a dying 
man was a sacred trust and not to 
be disclosed. Realising the his- 
torical importance of his testi- 
mony, I myself, a colleague of his 
at the time, exercised gentle but 
persistent pressure, urging him to 
set down his recollection of the 
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facts. For many years I met with 
no success. Finally; moved to 
action by a particularly vicious 
reference to Oscar Wilde’s death 
(based upon a statement in Frank 
Harris’s biography), Father Cuth- 
bert decided to break his self- 
imposed silence. 

With exemplary foresight, he 
had preserved all the evidence. In 
carefully-indexed envelopes he 
had methodically kept the original 
sick-call, letters from Robert Ross 
about the death and funeral 
arrangements, contemporary Press 
clippings from the Paris and 
London papers, various letters of 
inquiry, and so on. 

Throughout the summer of 
1945, five years before his death 
(which took place in Dublin on 
November 4, 1950), Father Cuth- 
bert set down at considerable 
length his remembrance of Wilde’s 
final hours. He made more than 
one rough draft, giving all the 
pertinent facts as he recalled them 
to memory. He also wrote a 
lengthy memoir of Oscar Wilde, 
giving the history of his various 
approaches to the Catholic Church 
throughout the years. All this 
material, hitherto unpublished, he 
entrusted to me, saying that “in 
regard to all this, I must ask you 
to be judex prudens et peritus!” 
It was his wish that none of this 
material should be published until 
after his death. 

The fact that Wilde was 
strongly inclined towards the 
Catholic Church even from his 
Oxford days is well known. In An 
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OSCAR WILDE: 


Oxford Reminiscence by his 
friend, W. W. Ward, the writer 
comments upon a bundle of old 
letters written to him by Wilde, 
which he says gracefully “show 
him as he lives in my memory, 
radiant and humorous, affectionate 
and natural ”. 

More importantly he adds: 
“They show, too, that his final 
decision to find refuge in the 
Roman Church was not the 
sudden clutch of the drowning 
man at the plank in the shipwreck, 
but a return to a first love, a love 
rejected, it is true, or at least 
rejected in the tragic progress of 
his self-realisation, yet one that 
had haunted him from early days 
with a persistent spell.” (Son of 
Oscar Wilde. Vyvyan Holland. 
Appendix B.). 

In an interview granted to John 
Clifford Millage, Paris Correspon- 
dent of the Daily Chronicle, about 
three weeks before he died, Wilde 
left no doubt as to his paramount 
intention. “He turned to religi- 
ous subjects,” says Millage, “ and 
muttered most savagely: ‘Much 
of my moral obliquity is due to 
the fact that my father would not 
allow me to become a Catholic. 
The artistic side of the Church 
and the fragrance of its teaching 
would have cured my degener- 
acies. I intend to be received 
before long.’ ” 

Concluding his report, which 
was written a few days after 
Wilde’s death, Millage observed: 
“Oscar Wilde tried to articulate 
the prayers which accompany 
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Extreme Unction and his death- 
bed was one of repentance.” 

Wilde had already more than 
once confided to Ross his desire 
to become a Catholic. But, filled 
with misgivings, and knowing 
Wilde’s unstable nature, Ross 
always advised him to wait. On 
one ‘of these occasions, Wilde 
retorted in his own inimitable 
style: “I wish indeed to enter 
the Catholic Church, but at every 
approach I make, Robert Ross 
stands at the door like an angel 
with a flaming sword and drives 
me away.” 

Apropos of this, Father Cuthbert 
makes the comment: “ Mr. Ross, 
who was a convert and a good 
Catholic, told me how much he 
regretted having given this advice. 
But he feared that Wilde might be 
only in one of his varying moods 
and deemed it safer that time 
should be allowed to prove the 
stability of his resolve. Wilde 
could, of course, have taken the 
initiative into his own hands, but 
one can imagine the frame of mind 
to which the shame and disgrace 
of his fall had reduced him. And, 
as we otherwise know, converts 
are often shy about approaching 
a priest when contemplating this 
important step. In fact, he wanted 
someone to give him the lead. 

“At any rate, no further move 
was made at the time. Wilde satis- 
fied himself by laying a conscien- 
tious obligation on his friend, 
exacting from him a promise that, 
if ever he became suddenly ill 
and was in danger of death, the 
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first thing he should do was to call 
a priest to his bedside and have 
him received into the Church. 
This was agreed between the 
two.” 

At this time, in the early part 
of the winter 1900-1, Wilde was 
living in the Hotel d’Alsace, Rue 
des Beaux-Arts, under the name 
of “ Sebastian Melmoth”. Ross 
was passing through Paris on his 
way to Mentone and called at the 
hotel to see Wilde. Father Cuth- 
bert says that “Wilde was not 
feeling well, and fearing that 
something was going to happen, 
he reminded his friend of their 
standing promise, though nobody 
thought the end was to come so 
soon. Indeed, if he had observed 
any signs of an impending break- 
down, Ross would at once have 
sought the services of a priest for 
the ailing man. 

“Mr. Ross had not been long 
at Mentone,” continues Father 
Cuthbert, “ when one day a tele- 
gram arrived. It was from the 
hotel-people requesting his im- 
mediate presence with ‘ Mr. Mel- 
moth’, who was dangerously ill. 
He took the next train back to 
Paris and hurried to the hotel; 
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from there he came at once to the 
Avenue Hoche, where he found 
me and requested that { should 
come in haste to attend a dying 
man.” 

At this date Father Cuthbert, 
also by a strange coincidence a 
native of Dublin, was just thirty- 
one years of age. He was not at 
first aware of the identity of the 
dying man to whom he was so 
urgently called. Robert Ross had 
mentioned no name. On the back 
of his visiting-card, with the 
address of the Reform Club, Ross 
had scribbled a hurried message: 
“Can I see one of the Fathers 
about a very urgent case, or can I 
hear of a priest elsewhere who can 
talk English, to administer Last 
Sacraments to a dying man?” 

Having been informed of the 
patient’s condition, Father Cuth- 
bert made the requisite prepara- 
tions. His own account states: 
“ Having been told the necessary 
details, I went with him, prepared 
to administer Baptism as well as 
Extreme Unction, with Holy 
Communion if possible.” 

The Archives of the Passionist 
Church at Avenue Hoche contain 

(Continued on page 89) 


NOTHING in progression can rest on its original plan; we 
might as well think of rocking a grown man in a cradle. 


EDMUND BURKE 


Mk. Maton, hearing a noise at night, found a burglar 


stealing the silver. 


“Put all that silver right back there,” he ordered. 
“ Ah, sir, that wouldn’t be fair,” pleaded the burglar. 


“ Half of it belongs to the people next door.” 
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With all those straight 
and fancy sleuths of 
fiction to select from— 


Who would Be 


Your Desert 


Island Dick? 


MAURICE GORHAM 


r you had to be cast away on 
a desert island with nothing 
to read but the exploits of one 
detective, which detective would 
you choose? 

It would not be easy to decide ; 
the detective story has proliferated 
in so many directions since the 
pioneering efforts of Edgar Allan 
Poe and Conan Doyle (to say 
nothing of Gaboriav, whom I am 
always reading about but have 
never read). There are straight 
detectives and fancy ones, uni- 
formed and plain-clothes, women 
as well as men. But for myself I 
would shorten the choice by cut- 
ting out every variety of Ameri- 
can Private Eye. 

The private detective, of course, 
is as old as Dupin and Sherlock 
Holmes, but the Private Eye is a 
different animal altogether. His 


habitat is Southern California, his 
domicile a hotel room, but he 
spends most of his time in his 
car. That is not surprising, for if 
he ever does return to his hotel 
room the chances are that he will 
find somebody waiting for him 
with a gun. 

This type derives, I suppose, 
from Dashiell Hammett—not from 
his Nick Charles in The Thin Man 
who was a human being trying 
hard not to let detection interfere 
with his drinking, and had a real 
lawful wife instead of an adoring 
girl secretary, but from Sam 
Spade. 

Spade and his successors solve 
cases by driving furiously in 
all directions, slugging and being 
slugged by practically everybody 
they meet, except the lovely 
women who invariably fall for 
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them—and some of these are apt 
to get slugged in the end. 

The  dyed-in-the-wool Eye 
double-crosses his clients when 
occasion serves, and continuously 
double-crosses the police. He 
hides clues, refuses to dnswer 
questions, and generally behaves 
like a thorough churl. In spite of 
this they have a soft spot for him. 
It is hard to see why. 

Raymond Chandler’s Philip 
Marlowe was a better type. At 
least he was honest, constantly 
getting himself beaten black and 
blue for no reward but his pay. 
But Chandler had a morbid streak 
which makes some of his stories 
very unpleasant to read. Nympho- 
mania and perversion are not what 
I want my detectives to lead me 
to; I want straightforward crime. 

Nor do I like my detective to be 
too much of a “ character,” unless 
the author can make him really 
convincing. I should soon get sick 
of the discursions of Van Dine’s 
Philo Vance, the buffooneries of 
Dickson Carr’s Gideon Fell or the 
vagaries of Carter Dickson’s 
“H.M.” Lord Peter Wimsey’s 
name alone would rule him out 
from my island, and Reggie For- 
tune is too cryptic, not to say 
oracular, to last for long. 

Edgar Wallace, with all his 
reputation as a writer of thrillers, 
had no real detective that I can 
remember except Sergeant Elk. 
His young men from the Yard were 
more like stooges in search of a 
detective. I expect my detectives to 
Out-guess me, and I don’t like it 
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when they let me out-guess them. 
When they leave the innocent girl 
in a room in the lonely house and 
tell her not to stir whilst they go 
and prowl round the house with a 
gun, I know quite well that they 
will come back to find that she 
has vanished. I could almost tell 
them where to look for the sliding 
panel that the Thing came 
through. 

There are still plenty left to 
choose from. Father Brown? 
Some of the stories are delightful, 
and I do not think anybody has 
questioned that Chesterton’s post- 
man whom everybody sees and 
nobody notices was the original 
Invisible Man of crime. But short 
stories are not ideal reading for a 
desert island, especially short 
stories so picturesque in their 


‘style. You would soon tire of lurid 


skies and tattered trees, and all 
those tall red-haired women and 
fair-bearded men. 

The same might apply to Chris- 
tianna Brand’s young lovelies and 
the dramatic finishes that Inspec- 
tor Cockrill stages, ingenious as her 
stories are and well as they are 
told. Tod Claymore’s tennis-play- 
ing hero with the punch Kid Lewis 
taught him is an attractive char- 
acter, but he has not had many 
adventures that I know of, and 
can’t have many more before that 
little daughter of his grows up. 

Agatha Christie has two strong 
entries in Miss Marples and Poirot, 
and Poirot fills the bill the better 
of the two. Miss Marple’s gifts 
are essentially those of a short- 
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story detective, while Poirot has 
the world at his feet. The books 
about him are full of character- 
observation—often a bit of bad 
behaviour that many authors would 
not even mean to be bad proves 
to be one of the clues to a crime 
—and for me at least they are 
admirably contrived to keep me 
one guess behind. 

If I think I see a solution I know 
I am on a false scent. I once did 
guess the truth halfway through 
but I did not believe it until I got 
to the end and then I felt I had 
been done. 

If Poirot has a weakness, it is in 
his stooge. Hastings challenges 
comparison with Hanaud’s Mr. 
Ricardo, a comparison that he can- 
not sustain. Hanaud himself is in 
many ways the ideal detective. He 
even has a heart. He is never 
flippant about death and suffering, 
as some detectives are, and he has 
a hatred of crime. If A. E. W. 
Mason had only written a few 
more books about him, my desert 
island problem would be solved. 

For bulk, of course, it would 
be hard to beat Simenon and his 
Maigret of the P.J., but much as 
I enjoy Maigret I do not think he 
would be the right choice if you 
had nothing else to read. A gloom 
would spread over you as you went 
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from seedy café to sleazy night- 
club on the track of shabby crime 
which Maigret’s own solid good- 
ness would not be enough to dis- 
pel. And it would be maddening 
to read Maigret et son mort with- 
out a street-map of Paris to follow 
it on. 

Then there is Nero Wolfe, the 
most genuinely eccentric of all 
detectives, with his four hours a 
day among the orchids and his 
horror of leaving his house ; and 
he has the perfect stooge in Archie 
Goodwin. Besides being an ideal 
foil, Archie has the merit of being 
in on the investigations instead 
of being a mere hanger-on, and we 
need not feel ashamed of being 
as slow as he is to solve the 
crime. 

But with the boat for the island 
blowing its siren ready to cast off, 
I think my own final choice would 
fall on Sherlock Holmes. The 
Baker Street stories would bring 
me the simple certainties of Vic- 
torian London, the stolid opacity 
of Watson set against the restless 
brilliance of Holmes, and the 
novels would add the exotic appeal 
of far-off places and dark deeds in 
lawless lands. And there need be 
no fear of nightmares when it got 
too dark to read and I had to go 
to sleep on the sand. 


THE after-dinner speaker droned on and on. One diner 
whispered to his neighbour: “That train of thought 
he’s following doesn’t seem to have a terminus.” 


ARGUMENT is the worst sort of conversation, as it is gener- 
ally in books the worst sort of reading. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


IF HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


Makes Good 


BEST-SELLING NOVELIST, NOTED 

beauty, famous wit, the young 
girl who was known as Maggie 
Power to her friends in Clonmel 
lived to become familiar with fame 
and wealth as one of London’s best- 
known. hostesses. 

Yet her father was an undepend- 
able dandy, known as “ Shiver the 
Frills”. This unloving parent 
forced his daughter, at fifteen, to 
marry a drink-sodden and _ half 
insane British officer. The marriage 
didn’t last long, and shortly after 
Margaret Power left her husband he 
killed himself, while drunk, by 
toppling from a window. 

Some time later she married the 
second Viscount Mountjoy, Charles 
John Gardiner, Earl of Blessington; 
he loved his young wife dearly. The 
couple, with servants and friends, 
travelled Europe. They had luxuri- 
ous houses in several capitals. 

When her husband died, the 
Countess of Blessington  estab- 
lished herself in a salon in Mayfair. 
She became a novelist, and her 
books were widely read. Maggie 
Power of Clonmel, who was born 
on September 1, 1789, had come a 
long way since her father, “ Shiver 
the Frills ”, forced her to make an 
unhappy match at the age of fifteen. 


A Storm of Protest 
SEPTEMBER, 1914, WAS A_ BAD 

month for Home Ruler John 
Redmond. For one day, at Wooden- 
bridge, County Wicklow, he made 
a speech that set countless men in 
Ireland against him, 

World War I had started some 
weeks before. Hundreds, thou- 
sands, of Irishmen had already 
been drawn into it. Then Mr. 
Redmond declared at Wooden- 
bridge that it was the duty of Irish- 
men to resist invasion: “It would 
be a disgrace if Irishmen refrained 
from fighting wherever the fight- 
ing extends in this war.” 

His speech provoked a storm of 
protest. And three days later the 
leaders of the Irish Volunteers 
issued a manifesto. It stated that 
Ireland could not with honour or 
safety take part in foreign quarrels, 
otherwise than through the free 
action of a National Government. 

And it would seem that the com- 
ing insurrection, hidden away two 
years in the future, had become in- 
evitable. 


An Old Score Settled 


EPTEMBER 3, 1658, WAS A WILD 
stormy day; the elements raged 
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PLEASURE is in us, and not in the objects offered for our 
entertainments. If the soul be happily disposed, every- 


thing becomes a subject of entertainment, and distress will 


almost want a name. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


as if in torment. But one man, at 
least, cared naught for disturbed 
nature, Cromwell was dead in the 
Palace of Whitehall. 

September 3 was an historic date 
for Cromwell. On that day, some 
years before, he had successfully 
concluded his fight at the battle of 
Worcester. On that same date, on 
another occasion, he had scored his 
first big success at Dunbar. Now, 
on September 3 again, he was dead. 
It was good news to the native 
Irish. 

Two months later his embalmed 
body was laid to rest amongst the 
great dead of Westminster Abbey. 
The funeral was a fantastic affair. 
And although Parliament voted 
£60,000 to cover the cost, the 
funeral was of such proportions 
that about £20,000 was owed when 
it was all over, and the bills were 
totted up. 

But Cromwell’s remains were not 
to rest undisturbed with the dead 
kings of Westminster. Three years 
after the funeral men with picks 
and shovels came at night to dig up 
the bones of the regicide. Not even 
death could make him safe from 
hatred. 


Dublin’s Magnificent 
Tribute 
SINGLE-MINDED PATRIOT—THAT 
was how his friends saw John 
Blake Dillon, who died on Sep- 
tember 15, 1866. 


Dillon was one of the men who 
had to fly from the authorities after 
the Young Ireland insurrection of 
1848. While he was “ on his keep- 
ing” he sheltered in the Aran 
Islands; but in spite of the big 
reward offered for his capture, the 
islanders hid him until he could 
escape to France. 

From France he travelled to the 
United States, where he practised 
at the bar, until the amnesty of 
1855, when he returned to his 
beloved Ireland, There he became 
M.P. for Tipperary, and tried to 
promote ties between the Irish 
nationalists and the English radicals. 

He ‘died of cholera in Killarney, 
and was buried at Glasnevin. His 
funeral was a magnificent tribute 
to a man who all his life had 
worked unselfishly for his native 
country, 


Achill’s Day of Sorrow 
T#E DOORS WERE LOCKED! THAT 

was one headline in the Irish 
newspapers on September 17, 
937, and a shocked nation read of 
the tragic deaths of ten boys and 
men from Mayo in a dreadful fire 
in the Dumbarton (Scotland) village 
of Kirkintillock, 

The dead were “tatie-hokers ” 
from Achill who had gone to Scot- 
land for that year’s harvest. They 
were to return to their island home 
in November, with the money they 
had earned in their hard month’s 
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work in Scotland. But instead they 
died in a bothy fire that horrified 
the world. 

Twenty-six people in all were in 
the group. They were housed in a 
shack with walls of brick and a roof 
of tar, with a partition separating 
the men from the women. The men 
slept on straw on the ground. On 
the morrow they were going to work 
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out. And when the occupants— 
boys most of them — groped 
through the smoke for the door in 
the partition they found it was 
locked. 

The girls escaped through win- 
dows opening onto the street. It 
was all over quickly. And some 
days later, when the bodies were 
brought back to Achill for burial, 


the caoin of sorrow that arose was 
heard around the world. 


for sevenpence an hour. 
But during the night a fire broke 


Hare! Hare! 


“ BiG ” farmer, canvassing for himself before polling day, 

called on a local poacher. 

“* My vote—for you that sent me to gaol for poachin’!” 
said the stubborn poacher. 

** Now look here,” said the candidate, “ that little offence 
wasn’t much; you should let bygones be bygones,” 

“Tt isn’t your sending’ me to gaol puts me again ye,” 
replied the poacher. “It’s the reason ye gev for doin’ it.” 

“ Why, you were guilty, weren’t you?” 

“ Aye, I was guilty all right, but you said I stole a rabbit, 
and it was a hare! Any man that doesn’t know the differ- 
ence isn’t fit to be in the Dail.” 


THE higher men climb the longer their working day. And 
any young man with a streak of idleness in him had 
better make up his mind at the beginning that mediocrity 
will be his lot. Without immense, sustained effort he will not 
climb high; and even though fortune or chance were to lift 
him high, he would not stay there. 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 


“THIS is quite wrong, Tommy,” said the schoolmaster. 
“You always make your addition sums come to a higher 
figure than they should. How is it ?” 
“Dunno, sir. Father helps me.” 
“Dear me. What is your father ?” 
“A waiter.” 
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Dedicated men want to ensure it thoughtful 
recognition in that place of honour and dignity 
for which it was originally destined 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 
TO THE BIBLE? 


WALTER M. DUFFY 


N a world full of changes 

Catholics have always had a 
number of supports they have 
treasured as changeless. No matter 
what the shifting national or inter- 
national scene, no matter what 
tomorrow’s headlines, we would 
always go to bed with the assur- 
ance that when we woke, the Holy 
Father would still be in Rome, 
the Mass would still be celebrated 
in Latin, and the Bible—even 
though we rarely read it—would 
still be as intact and as sacrosanct 
as when we first heard of it in our 
Catechism and Bible History. 

Lately, though, a number of 
books, pamphlets and articles have 
appeared bearing—God save the 
mark—the Imprimatur of bishops, 
and even cardinals, which some 
good Christians think are weaken- 
ing or destroying that solid, 
dependable, and changeless sup- 
port. And when we read these 
books and articles (those of us who 
studied and learned the Scriptures 


before New Frontiersmen were 
born), we are apt to shake our 
greying heads and ask, “ What 
ever is happening to the Bible?” 

Well, actually, nothing is “ hap- 
pening to the Bible”. But for 
those of us who learned the Scrip- 
tures according to the traditional 
method, much of the new scholar- 
ship seems a bit shocking. And 
right here, I think we should set 
the record straight. The new 
approach toward a better under- 
standing of the Scriptures is the 
result of scholarship. 

Now, of course, there are 
scholars and scholars, and some 
scholarship is more so and some 
less. Just as an example, when 
someone tells us that the Arch- 
angel ‘Gabriel did not convey 
God’s message to our Lady, we 
have a perfect right to ask from 
whom, besides St. Luke, he has 
any notion how God freely chose 
to have that message conveyed. 
And in casting our vote for St. 
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Luke, we may be staying within 
our own limitations better than 
the scholar is staying within his. 

But, just for a moment, let’s 
return to our old, traditional 
interpretation. As children at our 
mothers’ knees, and later, sitting 
before devoted teachers, we 
learned how God created heaven 
and earth, man and woman, in six 
days; how the first man and 
woman walked in and worked a 
beautiful garden; how their 
happiness was destroyed by a 
“snake in the grass”; how one 
of their sons brutally murdered 
his brother; how their descendants 
became so evil that God destroyed 
the whole world with a tremend- 
ous flood. 

And even as we listened to 
these stories, there were questions 
in our minds, questions that grew 
larger and more difficult with 
every passing year. We heard 
scientists say that the world could 
not possibly have been created in 
six days; we read that maybe— 
just maybe—God didn’t form the 
first human body like a potter 
working a piece of clay. 

Then there were questions like 
whom Cain married (which used 
to be asked on TV quiz shows), 
and the problem of how much 
water would be needed to cover 
the whole earth at the deluge, and 
how—for goodness’ sake—did 
Noah find room in the Ark for two 
(or maybe seven) of every animal, 
especially elephants, rhinoceri, and 
dinosauri. 

Students of the Scriptures have 
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wondered about these and other 
questions for hundreds of years. 
And, in all fairness, they used to 
come up with some pretty good 
solutions. What caused the solu- 
tions to be cast aside was a mis- 
understood appreciation of one 
important fact, namely, the Bible 
is accurate, it is historical in the 
sense and to the extent that the 
human author, under inspiration, 
meant it to be. In other words, we 
should not fault an Old Testament 
author because he had a different 
use and conception of history 
1,000 years before Christ from the 
conception and use we have 2,000 
years after Christ. 

During His public life Christ 
used “ literary forms” to teach 
His contemporaries. No _ one 
seriously believes that actually “a 
man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and fell among thieves.” 
We have always understood the 
story to be a parable, although 
Christ did not say it was! And 
those wedding feasts, and the pro- 
digal son, and the lost sheep—we 
know they were parables or literary 
forms, used by Christ as the most 
effective means of teaching people 
who knew and understood the use 
of literary forms. So, if we find 
no problem about the use of those 
forms in the Gospel, why should 
we be shocked to discover the use 
of the similar forms by the author 
of Genesis? 

The first purpose of the inspired 
authors was to teach, to guide 
their contemporaries by using 
examples from the past. And if 
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God approved of, and inspired, 
their method of teaching, it is 
presumptuous to question it. 

It is just about here that the 
scholars begin. What they want to 
do is to open new avenues of 
approach to problems. 

The late and beloved Pope Pius 
XII encouraged just such Biblical 
investigation in his important and 
enlightening Encyclical, Divino 
Afflante Spiritu. It was he who 
pointed out that “what is the 
literal sense of a passage is not 
always as obvious in the speeches 
and writings of the ancient authors 
of the East, as it is in the works of 
the writers of our own time. For 
what they wished to express is not 
to be determined by the rules of 
grammar and philology alone, nor 
solely by the context; the inter- 
preter must, as it were, go back 
wholly in spirit to those remote 
centuries of the East, and with the 
aid of history, archaeology, ethno- 
logy and other sciences, accurately 
determine what modes of writing, 
so to speak, the authors of that 
ancient period would be likely to 
use, and in fact did use.” 

For too long, all of us who love 
the Bible have realised that we 
have been on the defensive with 
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respect to certain problems when 
the times and text demanded a 
more positive approach. 

In medieval times men had to 
revise their ideas about the shape 
and size of the world and, as a 
result, all mankind benefited. In 
later days, men revised their ideas 
about the physical forces of nature, 
and all men today are better and 
richer because they did. 

In our own time, we are revising 
our ideas about outer space and our 
sister planets, and we hope and 
pray that new discoveries will 
bring even more advantages to 
earth and to space. Why, then, 
should it be surprising when new 
scientific discoveries lead us to 
revise some traditional approaches 
to the understanding of Sacred 
Scripture? 

We need never worry that any 
of the teaching or tenets of our 
Faith will in any way be modified, 
mollified or minimised. The Holy 
Bible will continue to be—as it 
always has been—one of the two 
sources of revelation, a firm and 
substantially changeless support 
of that body of truths which God 
entrusted to men through His 
Church in the Books of the Old 
and New Testaments. 


aS 


Mk. Doo.ey: “ Work is work if you’re paid to do it, and 
it’s pleasure if you pay to be allowed to do it.” 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


“ Wy do you call your dog Thief?” 
“It gives me a great kick to see people jump in the 


street when I call him.” 


Your attitude towards it can reveal 
a lot about your character 


Are You Discontented with 


Your Name ? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HAT’S in your name? 
Nothing much, you may 
think. But what about the way you 
use it, feel about it, sign it or give 
it when asked? Do you find satis- 
faction in your name, or are you 
discontented with it? Does it suit 
you, and are you conscious of 
other people’s reactions to it? 

Your attitude towards your own 
name can reveal a lot about your 
character. After all, through long 
use your names become part of 
yourself. And the way you secretly 
fee] about them shows how you 
feel about yourself. 

In the past, this aspect of every- 
day psychology has been little 
studied, but recent studies in 
America prove just how important 
it can be to personal happiness and 
adjustment. 

For example, do you consider 
your first name suits you? Studies 
have shown that those who feel 
their first names don’t fit them 
tend to be more prone to doubts 
and self-criticism than other more 


fortunate folk who live happily 
with their first names. 

Over 3,000 people interviewed 
by Harvard University investiga- 
tors revealed that persons saddled 
from birth with peculiar, unpopu- 
lar or mirth-provoking first names 
had much more difficulty than 
usual in adapting themselves to 
the stresses and strains of life. 

A really odd first name, 
although, perhaps, merely an old 
family name, that excites disbelief 
or ribaldry all the time may lead 
to its owner adopting a permanent 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, Such 
people may even turn anti-social. 

On the other hand, stronger 
characters may sometimes thrive 
just because of such a name, using 
it as a kind of mental battering- 
ram. The highly individual first 
name provides them with a ready- 
made sense of superiority. 

Dr. A. A. Hartman, psychiatric 
researcher for the Chicago Muni- 
cipal Court, has lately made a long 
study of the way people sign or 
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“ Let me call your attention to the fine print .. . 
Humour Variety 
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give their full names. That fav- 
oured combination of names and 
initials we all have can, he says, 
provide a penetrating insight into 
character and personality. 

Take plain John Smith. He’s 
actually not so conventional in his 
outlook as you might think. He 
prefers a direct, even outspoken 
approach to things, rather more 
than most folk do. He tends to be 
an individualist. 

Not so John J. Smith. That in- 


trusive initial gives him away, says 
Dr. Hartman. He’s usually the 
conformist out of any group of 
people, as near the “average 
man” as anyone can be. 

J. Smith? Well, he’s a bit of a 
pessimist, modest by nature, not 
particularly self-reliant. He prefers 
to escape attention wherever 
possible. He hates the limelight, 
believing it will show him up un- 
favourably. 

But J. J. Smith is likely to be 
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even more restrained and reserved 
—the sort of person who habitu- 
ally keeps his feelings and emo- 
tions in stern check. Yet he 
generally has the advantage of 
high energy and power to drive 
himself. This may make him im- 
patient with slower mortals. 

What about John Jeffrey 
Smith? He loves the limelight, all 
right. With his high opinion of 
himself he always enjoys being in 
the centre of the stage. Above all 
else, though, he feels he must 
create a good impression in front 
of his fellow-men. 

But that sort of a name, always 
used in full, may be just an 
attempt to put a bold front on 
things, to bolster a weak ego! 

That leaves J. Jeffrey Smith. He 
is most likely to be the biggest 


individualist of them all. He is 
completely self-assured, though 
lacking in bombast of which 


smaller men so often have need. 
He never under-estimates himself 
in any circumstances. 

Of course, all this applies 
equally to Mary Smith, although 
she may not realise it! 

It’s also been discovered that 
there is something in the way 
people think of themselves, 
whether by name or otherwise. 

Experimenters at the Univer- 
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sity of California asked several 
hundred people drawn from all 
walks of life the same simple 
question: “Who are you?” 

Some, of course, reacted 
obliquely and answered: “ Why 
do you ask such a question?”— 
“What on earth do you mean?” 
—‘ Who are you to ask me such a 
question?” Some just retorted: 
“ Who are you?” But the majority 
answered in the expected, highly 
revealing fashion. 

Many replied by giving their 
names. But lots of others gave 
replies that showed uncertainty or 
maladjustment within. Like “I’m 
a bank clerk,” or “I’m So-and- 
so, amateur golf champion this 
year ,” or “I’m just a working- 
man,” or “I’m a_ well-known 
architect.” 

Subsequent enquiries showed 
beyond doubt that those who 
thought of themselves by name, 
and immediately answered with 
two names, were by far the hap- 
piest and best adjusted personal- 
ities. 

The happiest individuals always 
have a high degree of self-aware- 
ness, and are acutely conscious of 
themselves as individuals. That 
awareness is best expressed by the 
spontaneous, simple use of two 
names. 


[T has finally been figured out how the Egyptians, with no 
heavy machinery, built the pyramids. They cut out tea 


breaks. 


No matter how much you nurse a grudge, it won’t get 


better. 
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Lads — Here 
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CIRCUS! 
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FEY of us can resist the magic 
lure of a circus, although 
in this country the blood-tingling 
sight of the Big Top is becoming 
all too rare. Those delightful little 
circuses which trotted from town 
to town with all the accom- 
panying spectacle are now, sadly, 
a treasured memory. 

The age of advancement (to 
what?) has sounded the knell of 
those fascinating shows which 
jingled about the countryside, 
providing a form of entertainment 
which even television can never 
quite recapture. Town and village 
life came to a willing standstill 
as the gaily-painted caravans 
trundled in on their keenly 
awaited “ one-night stand.” 

For me, the modern Irish 


circus (which unfortunately one 
sees so seldom) has lost much 
of the old charm with the intro- 
duction of huge motor vehicles 
in place of the horse-drawn 
caravan. These ponderous new- 
comers to the circus scene whisk 
the shows from place to place 
with an unromantic efficiency that 
is a far cry from the unhurried 
cavalcades of the horse-drawn 
era. 

Almost opposite my house lies 
a bleak, deserted field which 
three times every year was trans- 
formed into an exciting world of 
tumbling clowns and stately, 
plumed horses. It has been a 
long time since the last clip- 
clopping of hooves faded into 
the distance, never to return. 

Bright posters with exotic- 
sounding names, and boasting of 
superhuman beings from distant 
lands, appeared overnight. Excited 
schoolchildren gathered in noisy 
circles to discuss the forthcoming 
wonder, and laboriously spelt 
out such promising words as 
“stupendous” or ‘‘death- 
defying.” 

The topic of general conver- 
sation changed from the weather 
and personal ailments to such 
marvels as “ Madam Nava” who 
wrestled with untamed lions, and 
those unbearable days at school 
dragged out their weary length 
as the great day drew closer. 

The mechanised circus of today 
cannot compare in glamour with 
its horse-drawn predecessor, 
whose early morning arrival was 
a complete performance in itself, 
enjoyed alike by aproned shop- 
keepers, duster-brandishing house- 
wives, and, of course, shrieking 
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children. Keen-eyed _ sentinels 
shouted the news as the first 
gaily-coloured caravan swung into 
sight, its sleepy driver leaning 
out across the half-door. 

With a musical jingle of 
harness and ringing of hooves it 
leaned over crazily as it entered 
the empty field, to be followed 
by a swaying cavalcade of 
brightly painted caravans, curtains 
still drawn after their all-night 
journey. 

Then, for me, came the high- 
spot of the whole performance : 
amid the echoing of hooves the 
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swishing as they sniffed the 
clear morning air. 

Even today the erection of that 
towering canvas giant, the Big 
Top, has lost none of its magical 
appeal. The ringing of steel 
against steel, the creaking of 
straining pulleys and the billowing 
of canvas as it rises slowly 
Skywards can be as thrilling as 
the actual show itself. The 
clatter of seating being positioned 
by eager helping hands is 
another of typical circus sounds. 

Whatever changes may be 
made, that irresistible magic will 


continue to captivate young hearts 
in the tradition of circuses the 
world over. 


piebald herd of circus horses and 
ponies trotted proudly in the 
rear, heads tossing and tails 


The Perils of Delay 


‘Tue habit of putting off has a way of creeping upon us 

insidiously. What does it matter, we think, if we don’t 
write that letter today or telephone that prospect for busi- 
ness, or make that dental appointment? Tomorrow is always 
another day, we say blithely but childishly. .. . 

Darwin put off publication of his theories from day to 
day and finally from year to year, despite the urging of his 
friends, until he was scooped by a fellow-scientist half a 
world away. 

People today, even in the most enlightened countries, are 
killing themselves by putting off such simple, though vital, 
things as seeing their doctors. 

It is a salutary exercise to consider the successes we almost 
enjoyed but which escaped us because we put off decision 
or action. By doing things as they come along, we entertain 
our great opportunities. 

But if we say to opportunity: “I am young; there is 
plenty of time,” then opportunity passes us by. 

R.B.C. Bulletin 


AUTUMN leaves are falling . . . Which reminds us of the 
old saying: It’s hard for an old rake to turn over a new 
leaf. 
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If there was drink, there had to be food... 
And then we began thinking about music... 


OUR HARVE 


ENDS AT 


ST HOOLEY 
SUNRISE 


A tradition has already been established, and 

traditions, as everyone knows, must be respected 

above everything. So it’s likely there will be 
another hooley this year 


LORD KILBRACKEN 


HIS month there will take 

place at Killegar—whether or 
not, by then, the oats have been 
safely stooked — the annual 
Harvest Hooley. The first, just two 
years ago, was such a roaring 
success that it will certainly 
become, from now on, a regular 
feature of the agricultural year. 

It happened like this. I had 
rather more tillage than usual that 
September, and a bumper harvest 
to boot, and it became increasingly 
obvious that it would not be 
possible to reap, stook and thresh 
it with my own usual labour. An 
S.0.S. was sent out, and for five or 
six days all my good friends and 
neighbours turned up in force to 
help me. 


Condensed from The 


Not one of these men, all of 
them small farmers with their own 
work to do, would have accepted, 
I knew, a penny piece for their 
labour. They had a couple of 
meals a day with me, needless to 
say, and after work a few bottles 
of stout at Jack McGerty’s pub. 
But if they expected anything 
more, which most of them didn’t, 
it would only be the loan at some 
future date of my subsoiler or 
circular saw, the service of my 
bull (the Hereford, Adam), or a 
cartload of firewood if an oak or a 
beech were downed by a winter 
gale. 

This, I felt, would not really be 
enough, and | therefore decided 
to ask all of them to Killegar for 


Tatler And Bystander 
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an evening’s real celebration as 
soon as the last of the barley had 
been safely threshed. I began to 
compose a list, and already had 
thirty names, when I thought of 
all the other neighbours who had 
helped me over the years in a 
hundred other ways. 

How could I leave out Jim 
Johnson, for instance, who had 
often lent me his ploughs (and his 
buck-rake and his trailer)? Or 
Mary Sheridan, who had been 
housekeeper at Killegar for more 
than twenty years? Or Robert 
Henderson, who lent me _ his 
muck-spreader from time to time, 
and who bought springing heifers 
from me? 

The list grew and grew and, by 
the time I'd added their women- 
folk, there were no fewer than 
eighty-six names on it. It would 
have offended every tradition if 
formal invitations had been sent 
out; the news spread to the people 
concerned by word of mouth, in 
the mysterious way in which 
things happen in Ireland (and, on 
the night, there were to be no 
absentees and no _ gatecrashers). 
With my sister Katharine’s help, 
I was able to get on with the 
necessary preparations. 

At first, it was to be a very 
simple affair: I merely ordered 
300 bottles of Guinness and the 
same of beer. Then someone 
pointed out that there might—just 
might—be some teetotallers pre- 
sent, if only among the women 
and children. 

So an order was placed for 100 
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assorted “ minerals”, which duly 
arrived (on an enormous lorry, 
with the beer and stout, an hour 
before the party) in amazing 
variety; ice-cream sodas, and rasp- 
berryades, and orange colas, and 
other strange unmentionables. The 
choice had been left to my nephew 
and niece, Paul and Mary, who are 
experts on this subject. 

If there was drink, there had 
to be food, and we arranged for a 
team of trusted stalwarts—the 
likes of Teresa, and Mary, and 
Helen, and Janey, and Ita—to 
work in relays in the kitchen at 
sandwiches, sausages, tea, fruit 
cake and eggs. And then we began 
thinking about music. . . 

Joe Gray, the inimitable, would 
of course be with us anyway ; Joe, 
the local musicianer-in-chief, who 
is not only equally at home with 
fiddle, penny-whistle or saxo- 
phone, but who sings and recites 
as well. Even a man of Joe’s 
calibre, however, could hardly be 
expected to keep the all of us 
dancing till dawn. So we called on 
Brian Galligan, himself a penny- 
whistler, who happened to have 
staying with him an Irish-Ameri- 
can fiddler from New York, who 
would be glad to come along; and 
we called on Garech Browne, 
expert in such matters, who would 
try to bring Leo Rowsome with 
him, indisputably the greatest 
Uileann piper in Ireland. 

The party got going at around 
10 p.m. Some brought bottles of 
Irish with them, which went 
speedily into general circulation. 
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Joe began with the fiddle, then 
switched to the saxophone. To the 
fiddle we danced a haymaker, a 
jig and a half-set; to the saxophone 
we danced a foxtrot, a waltz (very 
old-fashioned) and what may or 
may not have been a rhumba. 

Brian arrived, bringing not only 
his Yankee fiddler but also two 
very attractive American girls, 
champion Irish step-dancers 
(though also from New York), 
who in due course put on a cabaret 
for us, in startling unison and 
their silent, silk-stockinged feet. 
Leo Rowsome missed the bus from 
Dublin and had to be collected 
from Kells. He arrived at 2 a.m. 
and played till sunrise. 

Paul and Mary, behind the 
“bar” (which we had set up in 
the saloon, in front of great- 
grandpapa), were serving beer 


and stout as fast as they could 
open them. The sandwiches came 
and went. Red Benny gave us 
Dangerous Dan Magrew and 
Uncle P. rendered brilliantly The 
Face on the Bar-room Floor. 
Johnny Fyffe sang The Boys of 
the County Armagh, and Joe gave 
us Courting in the Kitchen. There 
were diverse renderings of The 
Bold Fenian Men, The Galway 
Shawl and Phil the Fluter’s Ball. 
I had judged with some accur- 
acy the capacity of the company. 
Con Reilly and Red Benny con- 
sumed the last two bottles of beer 
at 8 a.m. on the terrace, as the sun 
rose over Donaweale. It will, I 
feel, be much the same this year. 
A tradition has already, after all, 
been established; and traditions, 
as everyone knows, must be 
respected above everything. 
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Needles(s) Disappointment 

A MAN was introduced to a circus sword-swallower. Not hav- 
ing seen a sword-swallower , before, he asked him to 

demonstrate his art, whereupon the fellow apparently 

swallowed some pins and needles. 


“But,” protested the man, 


pins and needles.” 


“ those aren’t swords—they’re 


“T know,” was the reply, “I’m on a diet.” 


[F there were more self-starters the boss wouldn’t have to 


be a crank. 


HE: I told your father I had £200 saved. 
His girl: I’m sure he was pleased. 
He: He certainly was. He needed it. 


L.R. 


By following a few simple rules you'll 
enjoy your food more... 


Marvels and Myths about 
YOUR STOMACH 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


NDIGESTION is a subject of 

as much universal interest as 
eating because they are both so 
directly tied together. It is not sur- 
prising that over the years many 
theories concerning it—some 
based on sound observation and 
some on sheer notion—should 
have arisen. Yet the stomach-ache 
—like the headache—continues to 
be all too widely misunderstood. 

Dr. Walter Alvarez deserves 
more credit than any other living 
man for calling, attention to the 
profound effect which the emo- 
tions, acting through the auto- 
matic nervous system, have upon 
the digestion. He found that the 
digestive complaints of more than 
half the patients who consult him 
are due to disturbances in func- 
tion which are on an emotional 
basis. 

Many people take alkalies, like 
bicarbonate of soda, when they 
feel stomach discomfort which 
they think is due to wind. Car- 
bonic acid gas is then actually 
produced by the action of the 


normal acid in the stomach juices 
on this alkali, just as the same gas 
is produced in a cup of water con- 
taining acid fruit juice when 
bicarbonate of soda is added. 

A good deal of real gas may 
thus be chemically produced 
inside the stomach, and when this 
is belched the patient thinks he 
has got rid of wind. In other 
words, many anti-acid prepara- 
tions work on your emotions— 
they make you think that you’ve 
got rid of that discomforting 
pocket of wind. 

Here are a few additional myths 
about your digestion and your 
stomach : 

Bad taste is not usually a 
stomach symptom, although people 
think it is, It is most frequently 
due to bad teeth or infection in 
the throat, nose, or sinuses. 
Neither is a coated tongue usually 
a stomach symptom, being also 
due mainly to local conditions. 

A great many people will never 
drink more than one glass of water 
with meals, fearing that the 
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MARVELS AND MYTHS 


gastric juice will be diluted and 
rendered ineffective. This myth 
was exploded many years ago 
when it was shown that the water 
drunk with meals does not mix 
with the gastric juices, but passes 
rapidly through the stomach and 
from there into the small bowel, 
where it is absorbed. Fluids are 
harmful only when they are used 
to wash down unchewed food. 

Gastritis is another common 
stomach ailment. It has nothing to 
do with gas. The word means 
“inflammation of the stomach ”. 
It is usually caused by swallow- 
ing irritating substances to excess 
and over a long period. Alcohol is 
a frequent cause; and the habit of 
taking too hot beverages (for 
instance, hot water on arising in 
the morning) and the excessive use 
of condiments and spicy foods are 
other causes, 

“Nervous indigestion” is fre- 
quently spoken of. Ulcers and 
cancer have frequently been called 
“nervous indigestion ” until some 
doctor has taken the trouble to 
make a thorough study and thus 
make a real diagnosis. Most 
patients with real disease of the 
stomach are nervous because of 
their symptoms and worries. It is 
only rarely that stomach symptoms 
are entirely due to “ nerves ”. 

Stomach allergy is probably 
almost as common as that frequent 
allergic disease, hay fever. When 
a food to which a patient is aller- 
gic is taken, the patient may show 
all the symptoms of a real stomach 
disease, but it is only by careful 
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7 IND” is the most com- 
mon symptom of indi- 
gestion. Yet it is actually very 
rarely formed in the stomach 
and then only in small quan- 
tities, enough to produce a 
small belch at long intervals. 
When a person belches re- 
peatediy it is due to a habit of 
swallowing air and bringing it 
up with more or less force. 
This can be prevented en- 
tirely by opening the mouth for 
a few minutes when the desire 
to belch occurs. You cannot 
swallow air with the mouth 
open! 
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study that the physician can rule 
out such disease and be safe in 
saying that allergy is the sole 
cause of the symptoms. Sometimes 
the allergy is all in the mind. 

The human stomach is an 
increasingly fascinating target for 
scrutiny by a growing body of 
medical specialists known as 
gastroenterologists. Among other 
things, they have found that: 

(1) Its real purpose still remains 
somewhat of a mystery—chances 
are you know someone who is 
getting along quite well minus a 
stomach. 

(2) The stomach is made of 
powerful stuff—the acid in it is so 
corrosive that it would blister your 
palm in an instant. Also present 
is a protective substance so effec- 
tive that virtually nothing can 
penetrate to the stomach walls— 
including the acid. 
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(3) It is an unpredictable organ 
—trouble causes a stomach in one 
person to churn up a storm, 
whereas a stomach in somebody 
else might lap it up. The first 
man is angry. In this situation his 
stomach boils combatively, turns 
fiery red and splashes acid around 
the innards. The man with butter- 
flies in his stomach, on the other 
hand, is more frightened than 
angry, and his stomach lies still 
and pale, nauseated and in abject 
surrender. 

Just remember that indigestion 
does not necessarily mean a stom- 
ach ulcer or cancer. Rather, follow 
the simple rules of Dr. Wingate 
M. Johnson, and the chances are 


g 
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the burps will come less fre 
quently, you'll enjoy your food 
more, and you’ll hardly even know 
you have a stomach: 

Don’t eat when too excited, hot, 
or tired. Rest a few minutes both 
before and after meals. 

Don’t discuss disagreeable topics 
at the table. 

Eat a balanced diet, and don’t 
eat too much. 

Avoid foods that produce un 
pleasant symptoms—but be sure 
that they really are the cause of 
such symptoms before eliminating 
them from the diet. 

Don’t worry about your diges- 
tive apparatus. Given reasonable 
care, it will last a long lifetime. 


No One Can Rob Him 


BEING in the right job is a valuable help toward satisfying 
one’s ambition to amount to something. A person who 
finds his place, and applies himself to seek excellence in it, 
becomes a craftsman. Of that, no one can rob him. 
His aspirations may outrun his immediate powers, and 
he may suffer occasional spasms of frustration, but his sense 
of craftsmanship gives his life meaning. 


GIVE a man health and wealth and he will spend both in 


search of happiness. 


Still Life 


Irish proverb 


SOME small boys were playing football after school hours. 
When the teachers arrived to watch them they saw two 
small boys standing about six yards apart, rather disconsolate 


looking. 


“ Why aren’t you boys playing?” asked one teacher. 


” 


“ We can’t, 


sniffed one of them. “ We’re the goalposts.” 
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Famous people have 
lived alongside it and 
trodden its walks 
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GREEN 


UBLIN’S oldest park, the 

“Green Area of St. Stephen,” 
was originally a rough city 
commons—with 2 Leper Hospital 
on its north-western boundary and 
a place of public execution on its 
eastern fringe. The name “ St. 
Stephen’s Green” would appear 
to derive from its proximity to 
the medieval Church of St. 
Stephen attached to the Leper 
Hospital. 

A place of common pasture- 
land was the “ green area,” for a 
complaint was made in 1622, that 
“a Mr. Pleazants of Baggottes 
Rath keepeth 400 or 500 sheep 
thereon.” 

The right to use the “ daylie 
pasture” in common was confined 
to free citizens of Dublin; any 
“foreigner ” who used the pasture- 
land was liable to a penalty of 10/- 
for each offence. 


qi 
JOAN TIGHE 


In 1664 the Green was par- 
celled out into eighty-six building 
plots for which lots were cast. 
Each one who drew a plot had to 
pay ten shillings sterling for every 
twelve pence rent yearly, the 
money so raised to be used for 
walling the Green and for paving 
the roads or streets. Each plot- 
holder had to plant six sycamore 
trees near the walk. 

In about 1670 the Green was 
first enclosed, a low stone wall 
was built around it, there were 
main gates at the four quarters 
and small turnstiles at frequent 
intervals. A deep ditch was also 
made around it and a belt of 
trees planted within the wall. The 
centre of the park was then laid 
out in lawns and secluded paths. 

The gravel paths made outside 
the ditch became most fashion- 
able promenades and that on the 
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north side was the famous Beaux 
Walk where modish ladies and 
gentlemen of the period came to 
take the air. 

The south side was known as 
“Leeson’s Walk” after Joseph 
Leeson, the brewer, afterwards 
Earl of Milltown ; the eastern side 
became “Monk’s Walk” after 
Lord Monk who owned much 
property in the neighbourhood, and 
the west side was styled “ French 
Walk” in compliment to the 
French refugees. 

Among the early residents of 
houses on St. Stephen’s Green 
was the Earl of Meath, whose 
great mansion stood on the eastern 
side. He had previously lived in 
the old Liberties of Dublin. The 
palatial mansion is now part of 
St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Close by, also on the east side, 
was the magnificent town house 
of the Rt. Hon. David La Touche 
—a house formerly decorated with 
exquisite taste in the French style. 
It was No. §2, now the head- 
quarters of the Representative 
Body of the Church of Ireland. 
The adjoining house, now the 
Loreto Convent, was also built 
by La Touche. 

Henry Grattan also lived for 
some time on the eastern side of 
the Green. Another of the houses 
on that side, No. 39, was the resi- 
dence of Baron Tracton, and 
No. 40 next door had the magni- 
ficent Apollo ceiling which was 
removed to the National Museum. 

In point of size the largest 
house on the Green was that of 
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the Whaley family on the south 
side, now premises of University 
College. This was the fine town 
house of the Whaleys of whom the 
notorious “ Buck” of the 17703 
remains so memorable a character, 

And the “ Sham Squire ”—who 
betrayed Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
—also lived on the south side, at 
No. 72. It was said that he received 
£900 for his betrayal of the 
patriot. Francis Higgins, the Sham 
Squire, was of low birth, but he 
married a very wealthy lady, pre- 
tending to her that he was also 
wealthy and of excellent family. 
For this he was subsequently sent 
to prison. 

Mountcashell House, where 
Swift and Berkeley once visited, 
is now part of the beautiful Iveagh 
House, a gift to the nation by 
Lord Iveagh. 

On the northern side of the 
Green lived the celebrated Sir 
William Petty, of Down Survey 
fame. Shelbourne House was 
built by his grandson, the first 
Earl of Shelbourne. It passed, 
however, out of the family’s hands 
and in 1798 was used as a barracks, 
A fire destroyed the house soon 
afterwards, and in its place were 
erected three houses ; these were 
some time later taken by Mr. 
Martin Burke and duly became the 
Shelbourne Hotel. 

A very remarkable woman, Lady 
Arabella Denny, lived for some 
time (in 1745) in a mansion on 
the Green, on the site of premises 
until recently occupied by Messrs. 
George Grandy & Co. Lady Ara- 
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1¢ south bella was founder of the Magda- who received their Charter in 
niversity len Asylum in Leeson Street 1784, purchased the site of an old 
ne town which still carries on her work. Quaker burial ground on the 
hom the She was a grand-daughter of Sir western side and in 1809 their fine 
€ 1779 William Petty. premises were completed to the 
haracter. On the western side stood the design of Edward Parke. 
—who great mansion of Lord Roden, To the civic-minded Lord 
itzgerald with an entrance from York Street Ardilaun, Dublin owes much. It 
side, at and a fine frontage on the was through his efforts that the 
received Green. gardens of the Green were opened 
of the In 1778 the fateful Robert to the public in the nineteenth 
1¢ Sham Emmet was born in his father’s century. His statue in the grounds 
but he house, on the west side of the of the park pays tribute to one 
dy, pre- Green. The house is now No. 124. who was generous enough to seck 
vas also Dr. Emmet, father of Robert, held for the enjoyment of all, the green 
family. the post of State Physician. and beautifully-tended “area of 
tly sent The Royal College of Surgeons, St. Stephen ”. 
where KH 
Troll Most Popular Play on Record 
tion by ‘THERE is a statistic in The Guinness Book of Records con- 
cerning the longest run of a play. The play in question 
of the opened in Los Angeles on July 6, 1933, and, playing one 
ed Sir show a night, lasted until September 6, 1953. The title of 
Survey this play? The Drunkard. 
—_- _ Why did it stop at all after over twenty years? The answer 
be fn is that it didn’t. The play was made the subject of a musical 
adaptation called Walward Way and this piece was played 
passed, on alternate nights with the original until October, 1959. 
s hands When finally discontinued, The Drunkard had been played 
arracks, 9,477 times. 
€ soon No doubt The Drunkard is a burlesque and funny in its 
© were own right, like Ten Nights in a Bar-room as played in 
e were Dublin years ago by the Edwards-MacLiamméir company. 
yy Mr. All the same, I cannot think of any other theme that could 
ime the stand up to the harrowing friction of a twenty-six years’ 
run. No doubt the players themselves had to be changed, 
1, Lady for one who was a pretty young lady at the start would have 
* some become a middle-aged matron by the end. 
ion on GEORGE KNOWALL in The Nationalist (Carlow) 
remises 
Messrs. MOST of us are inclined to measure our achievements by 
y Ara- what other people haven’t done. 


There on the threshold of Connemara, 
with Aran off the Bay... 


GIVE ME THE SIMPLE 


LIFE OF 


SPIDDAL 


REV. JOHN B. COSGROVE 


NE morning last June I 
bounded from bed to window 

and scanned for the first time the 
roof-tops and trees of Spiddal. 

Looking south I could see Gal- 
way Bay and the Islands of Aran ; 
west, the Connemara Mountains. 
I was remembering the sketching- 
book in my case. Through the 
open window came the clipping 
sound of a donkey’s hooves on the 
street below. 

I was in a place of peace with 
places to go, places to paint. 

After breakfast I had a closer 
look at my “dormitory” village. 
It is on the coast-road between 
Galway City and Connemara, 
easily identified by the church of 
Celtic design at the approach. But 
the most memorable feature can 
easily be overlooked. It is on the 
way out. A rustic bridge of stone 
gives glimpses of a torrent as it 
tumbles down from the hills, seen 
through canopied trees. The peace 
that the sound of its swirling 
water brings hangs on the air 
through a summer’s evening. 

But for down-to-earth holiday 


comfort there are two strands, safe 
and sheltered. Alone, except for 
a single caravan, I sketched and 
loafed for days, as happy as a lord, 

One morning I awakened to the 
sound of rain running in the 
gutter. After “elevenses” I 
boarded a bus for Galway and the 
pictures. I never got to the pic- 
tures. Instead, in one of old Gal- 
way’s tortuous streets, I rambled 
into an exhibition of paintings by 
Leon O’Kennedy. A water-colour 
of a thatched farmhouse caught 
my eye—a cart in red and blue 
against whitewashed walls. I left 
with this picture under my arm. 

Outside the sun was shining 
again. In a café I had tea and 
Corrib salmon. Then I headed for 
two show-places: the Spanish 
Gate and Galway’s coming 
masterpiece, the new cathedral. 

Later among the flowers in Eyre 
Square I sketched the statue of 
Padraic O Conaire. He sits huddled 
in granite, a little leprechaun of a 
man in homespuns and _ thick 
boots, with a trilby pushed back 
from a calm countenance. 
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Not like that of a man to take 
a “rise” out of the London Civil 
Service. But virtually forced to set 
his own examination-paper (who 
in London around 1900 knew 
classical Irish?) he received it 
back for marking, via Dublin. Not 
surprisingly he gave himself full 
marks. 

As I searched the writer’s face 
I decided that the circumstances of 
his retirement were more in char- 
acter—a tour of Connemara by 
donkey-cart ! 

The sacristan at St. Nicholas’ 
showed me around the Pro- 
Cathedral. He pushed open a safe- 
door and displayed chalices. One 
was dated 1670. Statues from the 
pre-Reformation Abbey across the 
street stand around the walls. The 
marble features are definitely 
Spanish. 

“That’s nothing,” said the sac- 
ristan. “ Didn’t Columbus get his 
courage from them the day he set 
off on his great voyage?” 

The air, the walking and the 
sight-seeing had my eyes heavy 
with sleep. Before closing them, 
however, I remember turning on 
my back to catch the sound of the 
stream down at the bridge. No- 
where else have I known such 
peace. I slept and slept. 

To Galway I returned another 
day. I boarded the steamer for 
Inishmore, largest of the Arans, 
thirty miles out into the Atlantic. 
A memorable place with pounding 
waves and rocks like mighty 
battlements. 

Three nights I stayed there 


Laugh Magazine 


under the same thatch as a young 
man from Bristol, a civil servant 
from Dublin and a teenage girl 
from Germany. She had boarded 
an Aer Lingus plane at Frankfurt 
around midday. The same after- 
noon she stepped off at Collins- 
town, County Dublin. Monastic 
ruins were her line! 

“St. Frindolin, St. Gall. How 
you say? Yes, household names in 
Germany,” she smiled. 

One morning as I sketched St. 
Ciaran’s monastery she wrote 
much in a book. Sometimes she 
was perplexed with her English 
dictionary. With finger-nail on 


definition: “‘ Pulling my leg.’ 
What you mean?” she looked 
puzzled. 


On Inishmore if you don’t walk 
or cycle you ride a side-car. That 
is how I became acquainted .with 
the centuries-old barter system. 


enn te 
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“Til leave it to yourself.” 
Jarvey Mullen drew rein. We 
fixed it up over a pint later. 

Tourist trade be damned! That 
pub I wouldn’t have known from 
a farm kitchen if notices reading 
“Is PEARRDE TO GUINNESS ” had 
not hung on the whitewashed 
walls, 

My heart was heavy as, leaning 
on the rails of the return-steamer, 
I watched Kilronan Quay recede. 
I thought of the day we had hove 
to: the galloping file of packed 
jaunting-cars setting off across the 
island, horse-manes waving above 
the arc of sea-wall in our rear, 
hairy hooves churning dust in the 
sunlight, Pat Mullen with tight 
rein, whip and cap aslant, tense 
and proud like Ben Hur in the 
chariot race. 

Up hill and down we had 
galloped, around bends, over 
bridges, through streamlets, a 
swinging, laughing convoy. 

Back in Galway the bus for 
Spiddal had gone. Happy fault! 
I should have missed Riders to the 
Sea at the university. For an hour 
or so I watched the “ Islanders ” 
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in a different setting, of winter 
storms, of danger and death. 

The sketches and watercolours 
that I have of Connemara are none 
too good but they bring to life 
happy incidents: a turf-fire seen 
over a half-door, a boy on a 
donkey, a bare-footed girl near 
Pearse’s cottage. 

One sketch makes me laugh 
aloud, It is that of the rollicking 
farmer we nicknamed the 
“Bachelor Gay”. I believe J 
caught the look of dismay on his 
good-natured countenance when 
he thoughtlessly opened in 4 
circle of friends the memorable 
newspaper, It had come through 
the post. From it burst a cloud of 
confetti, 

Of course I got to Salthill. Only 
nine miles from my base. Hotels, 
golf, esplanades — splendid for 
some. 

But give me the simple, aye, 
Spartan life of Spiddal; the re- 
assuring sound of running water 
from the bridge; to awaken to the 
cock crowing in the convent yard, 
there on the threshold of Conne- 
mara, with Aran off the bay. 


Matter of Observation 


"THE Boss was telling Paddy off because he was late again. 
“Don’t you know you'll never get ahead unless you get 


up early in the morning ? ” 


“Well,” said Paddy, “I notice them that gets up early 
goes to them that gets up late to be paid.” 


ABSENCE makes the heart grow fonder, but presents bring 


better results. 
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ARTANE 
is the Biggest 
Little Band 
in the World! 


ARTANE Boys’ BAND, DUBLIN, 
is as old as the school, which 
was founded by the Irish Christian 
Brothers over ninety years ago. The 
average age of the boys who form 
“The Biggest Little Band in the 
World ” is thirteen and a half years. 
They are given every opportunity 
to develop their art under their 
musical director, John W. Hickey, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Many people know these boys 
solely from their appearances at 
All-Ireland Hurling and Football 
Finals at Croke Park. They play in 
Wembley (Lundon),  England’s 
premier stadium, and they have 
appeared on B.B.C. for “In Town 
Tonight ”. 

This has led to the belief that 
their repertoire consists entirely of 
martial airs. Yet these boys can play 
1,000 compositions or more, finger- 
ing the difficult works of Bach, 
Suppe, Sibelius, Wagner, Rom- 
berg, Sousa, Gould, Kern, Ander- 
son and other composers of world 
renown on instruments valued at 
over £4,000. 

They give over seventy perform- 


ances a year. The one ambition of 
the band is to play in America. 
G.A.A, Souvenir Programme 


Mayo 
HERE IN Mayo OUR GIRLS STILL 
put great faith in the bit of red 
flannel, the dark browns, blacks and 
the navy blue. Sorra the one of 
them, bothers much about backless 
frocks or the like. They wear long, 
colourless, shapeless frocks and 
ankle-length tweed coats and good 
thick stockings, with sound strong 
flat shoes—boots when on the 
farm. 

They never dream of using lip- 
stick or any of your paint and 
powder and when you meet them at 
a céili, you always get the fresh 
scent of honest-to-goodness car- 
bolic from them. Anyway, they are 
so modest that you’d nearly want 
to use a shovel on them to force 
them to dance, if you ask them are 
they idle. 

It’s only fair to say that remarks 
about the need of modesty in dress 
have no bearing on the womenfolk 
hereabouts. If any of them read 
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such remarks, they’d probably 
become as covered-up as the lassies 
with the veils over their faces that 
we see at the pictures, If they start 
putting on the veils and we see 
them on the roadway, we wouldn’t 
know whether it was Bartley John 
coming home from the dentist, or 
Mary Kate off to buy a boxeen of 
snuff. 

Ballina correspondent in Evening 

Press 


Armagh 
NEW EXPORT—WILD GOATS—IS 
providing employment in a town 
hit by lack of jobs. 

The goats roam the slopes of the 
mountain Slieve Gullion in South 
Armagh. Recognised as a pest by 
the local farmers, the county 
council tried to exterminate them. 

But many escaped to breed on 
the mountain top. And some time 
ago Newry livestock exporter Mr. 
Patrick Crilly received a message 
from a Birkenhead (England) busi- 
ness man saying: “ Send all the 
goats you can.” 

Mr. Crilly rounded up fifty, 
which were shipped to England. 
They will be exported to Malaya, 
where their flesh is considered a 


delicacy. 

Sunday Express 
Tipperary 
)VHEN I CALLED ON TRAINER 


Vincent O’Brien at Ballydoyle 
House, near Cashel, recently, he 
showed me all round the gallops 
of his unique _ establishment. 
Unique is the word, for there is 
nothing like this anywhere else in 
Europe. 
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In front of the house there are 
seven or eight five-furlong uphill 
gallops. One of these is of loose 
sawdust, ideal for steady work 
when hard going, due to summer 
drought or winter frost, makes the 
turf gallops unusable. 

At the back of the house and 
stables, there is an amazing vista 
of the main galloping courses. This 
used to be countless small fields, 
but the hedges and ditches were 
bulldozed away and the surfaces 
levelled in a massive operation 
which leaves one huge, perfect 
training ground extending for hun- 
dreds of acres. 

Running across this course is a 
six or seven-furlong cinder track— 
perfect surface for steady, half- 
speed work in wet weather, when 
the turf gallops are soggy. 

But the eight main gallops are 
the features that really open your 
eyes in this training workshop, 
They range from a mile and a 
quarter to a mile and five furlongs. 
One of them is a peat gallop which 
is perfect when the going elsewhere 
is hard. Another is a semi-peat sur- 
face, and the other six are as per- 
fect turf gallops as I have ever 
seen. 

These are the ones on which 
Vincent O’Brien can_ give his 
charges six, seven or eight furlongs 
of fast work, which helps him with 


the form of his horses all over 
Europe. 

The People 
Dublin 


THE “ SMUGGLERS’ CAVE”, FOR 
which the seaside village of Rush 
was formerly famous, was the lair 
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of Jack Connor, who in the 18th 
century traded long and profitably 
in contraband. Moreover, he got 
away with it, for he died in his bed, 
and lies in a grave in the local 
churchyard. 

Another Rush man of seemingly 
charmed life was Luke Ryan, who, 
then in the midst of an amazingly 
adventurous career, got command 


of the privateer, Black Prince, 
during the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 


On four occasions afterwards he 
was tried for piracy on the high 
seas. Ultimately, he was sentenced 
to the gibbet. But Ryan, too, lived 
to die a natural death, for the sen- 
tence was mever carried out. 

The Advocaie 


Antrim 

PROTOTYPE FOR ALL THE LATEST 
developments is the new 

£100,000 Dunmurry home, which 

incorporates the latest ideas for the 

care of the elderly. 

“We've learned from past ex- 
perience that the one-storey plan 
is not the answer,” said Mr. W. J. 
Shaw, deputy County Welfare 
Officer, “Long corridors are just 
as trying for the old people as 
flights of stairs. This time we 
settled for a three-storey building 
with a lift big enough to take 
beds.” 

Another old theory, that elderly 
people need solitude, has also been 
rejected. Hidden behind trees, it is 
just a few yards from the main 
Belfast-Lisburn road. It is the first 
of a new series of homes planned 
by the Antrim County Welfare 
Committee. 


t )abapupup wont adadndapsdaiatsiainpntndnoststs( 


EVICTION AVOIDED 
A THRUSH recently built its 
nest in the spokes of a 
rubber-tyred farm cart on 2a 
farm near Portarlington, Laois. 
The owner had no difficulty 
in solving the problem of how 
to use the cart and avoid an 
eviction. 
He gently removed the wheel 
and put on a spare. 
“ The Nationalist ” (Carlow) 


— Tl nmin nmHHe 


“We purposely picked this site 
so that the residents could feel that 
they are still ‘in the swim’,” said 
Mr. Shaw. “It’s a mistake to think 
that they want to be cloistered 
away down some long driveway. 
They’re used to strolling down the 
street and watching the world go 
by—and we don’t want to deprive 
them of this.” 

Another special feature of the 
Dunmurry home (to be called 
Seymour House) is the number and 
size of the bedrooms. 

“The vast majority are single 
rooms of a good size,” said the 
spokesman. “A few are doubles, 
to cater for old couples—or per- 
haps brothers or sisters—but there 
are none larger. The total comple- 
ment is about sixty residents, a 
comfortable number for the old 
people and the staff.” 

Belfast Telegraph 


Waterford 


Now THAT CRAFTSMANSHIP IS GIV- 
ing way to press-button effi- 
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ciency, it is good to hear of a craft 
reborn, of men once more using 
their skill to produce works of art 
that are also functional. Such ex- 
pendable beauty as Waterford Glass 
must become rare, and as its pro- 
duction ceased in 1851 pieces of it 
were for the collector only. 

But the ways of those old crafts- 
men were not forgotten, and in 
1947 a training school was opened 
to teach a new generation the old 
skills, young men with sharp eyes 
and steady hands who went to work 
as master craftsmen when the new 
glass factory in Waterford opened 


x» 
Bird Song at Eventide 
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in 1951. Now 500 men are em- 
ployed there; they work with a 
material that allows no pre-draw- 
ing, and no erasures. 

Their methods differ from the old 
in only one way, machinery; the 
cutting wheels of the trade, which 
were formerly operated by treadles, 
are now power driven. This en- 
ables the modern craftsman, his 
piece of crystal held expertly to 
the spinning wheel, to give his 
undivided attention to the very 
delicate and intricate job in hand. 

MARGARET HOLLAND in Ireland 

of the Welcomes 


eo: -@ 


A ©o. Cork reader who has a tape-recorder tells me that 
on a stil] evening he managed to record collectively the 


voices of many birds in the immediate vicinity of his home. 
At the tail end of the performance he whistled into the 
microphone “ wait-me-love-and-I’ll-be-with-ye!” 

A few evenings later, just after dusk, when all the feathered 
songsters were silent, he took the recorder outside and played 
back the performance. Immediately all birdland awoke. As he 
puts it “the recorder drove them mad,” but the remarkable 
feature was that one bird started imitating the “ wait-me- 
love” bit and continued doing so long after dark, every 
time that portion of the tape was played over. 

The song of any bird is, as often as not, the voice of an 
unmated cock who is advertising to hens in search of a mate 
that he is in possession of nesting territory. 

The “ wait-me-love ” whistle of the tape-recorder would 
seem then to have excited some male bird already in 
possession of territory, possibly a blackbird or thrush, and 
he was attempting to repeat the display notes of a supposed 
trespassing rival in order to drive him away. 

Irish Press (“ Land and Water ”’) 


FATHER (speaking to prospective son-in-law): “ The man 
who gets my daughter will get a prize.” 
“ May I see it, please, sir?” 
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The International Ice Patrol couples its unre- 
lenting vigilance with a desire to keep abreast 
of the latest scientific developments 


How they’ve Mastered the 


ICEBERG 


MENACE 


DAVID GUNSTON 


LST the peril of earlier 

days when icebergs might 
inflict a sudden and terrible toll, 
epitomised by the ghastly Titanic 
disaster of 1912, is much reduced, 
these great seaborne mountains of 
polar ice are just as numerous and 
as threatening as ever. 

The vastly improved methods 
of marine radar and other tech- 
niques of iceberg detection, now 
fortunately carried out on an inter- 
national basis, make the chances 
of collision very much smaller than 
they were even twenty years ago. 
But the price of this safety con- 
tinues to be constant vigilance 
backed by up-to-date scientific 
skill. 


The North Atlantic and the sub- 
polar regions produce a regular 
crop of icebergs that eventually 
move southwards. They break off 
from the massive Greenland 
glaciers in large numbers, some as 
long as a city block and half as 
high above the surface of the 
water, Some may break away with 


the action of slightly warmer water 
from the vast floating polar ice- 
cap, but most are really the ends 
of glaciers that have slowly but 
inexorably worked their way down 
to the sea. 

Every year some 7,500 sizable 
bergs break off in this fashion, of 
which roughly between 400 and 
500 find their way south of lati- 
tude 48° N. (Newfoundland). 
These are nearly all plotted on 
their wayward courses, even though 
from the time of their initial 
“calving” to their appearance in 
the steamer lanes three years may 
elapse. 

There are approximately 100 
tidewater glaciers along the west 
coast of Greenland, yet most of the 
annual iceberg crop emanates from 
only twenty concentrated together. 
Few survive further south than the 
Grand Banks, but those that do 
form the greatest danger, carried 
along fairly swiftly by the Labra- 
dor current. Whatever their origin, 
these fragments of Arctic ice can- 
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not be melted, held back, diverted 
or in any way destroyed by man. 

The largest berg on record was 
seen by a grain ship in 1860, and 
was really a vast chunk of the polar 
ice-cap. It was fifty-three miles 
long in one direction of its marked 
L-shape, and thirty miles along its 
other arm. Another one spotted in 
1893 was over fifty miles long. 
Such monsters are literally ice- 
islands and do not usually remain 
so large for long, breaking up 
swiftly into numerous small pieces. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
visible portion of any iceberg is 
only a small fraction of its total 
bulk, most of which lies sub- 
merged, and various proportions 
for the amount of visible ice are 
often given. Only recently has any 
scientific experiment been made to 
ascertain the exact proportion - of 
visible to hidden ice, and for that 
the credit must go to the Russian 
geomorphologist Kapitsa, working 
at.Mirny, in Antarctica. 

His idea was to land on the sur- 
face of a berg by helicopter, and 
then make scientific measurements 
by seismic soundings. With several 
assistants he was able to achieve 
this in 1957. One member of the 
team was lowered on a rope over 
the precipice edge of the berg, and 
by means of a measuring tape, 
established its height above the 
sea as 86 feet 34 inches. Seven 
holes were then made in the sur- 
face of the ice and filled with small 
charges of T.N.T., while other 
cavities were made to house the 
seismic receivers. 
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An oscillograph film record of 
the resultant explosion was made 
from the helicopter, and on it a 
clear curve showed the boundaries 
at which the waves were reflected 
from the bottom of the ice and also 
from the sea bed. From these it 
was a simple matter to ascertain 
the exact measurements of the 
berg, which proved to be 636 feet 
6 inches from top to toe. There- 
fore, approximately six-sevenths of 
it were submerged, and from this 
experiment this proportion may be 
taken as a fair guide to the volume 
of invisible ice in any berg. 

Most bergs continually split and 
break up, losing great fragments 
from their ends, cracking and 
thundering ominously in the pro- 
cess. As they weather away ice- 
bergs adopt the most fantastic 
shapes, ebbing and veering, travel- 
ling now swiftly, now slowly. At 
this stage, when about the size of 
a small house, they are known as 
“bergy bits”, and when further 
melted away to be almost awash, 
as “growlers”, the greatest menace 
of all. These still have the large 
underwater portion known as the 
“foot,” and collisions with this 
invisible part form the great pro- 
portion of ship disasters. 

Almost all bergs are objects of 
great beauty and no little scientific 
interest. The largest may project 
300 feet or more out of the water, 
and almost all rise to some kind of 
a peak. Their ice is often age-old, 
dense and amazingly hard, not 
translucent and clear like manu- 
factured ice, but full of minute 
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air-bubbles which impart a shiny, 
intense whiteness, not unlike 
glistening porcelain enamel. 

Fortunately, much of the res- 
ponsibility of iceberg spotting and 
plotting is now in the hands of 
the International Ice Patrol, which 
came into being in 1914 after the 
Titanic disaster as a result of uni- 
versal demand. By various inter- 
national agreements since then the 
Patrol is administered for the uni- 
versal good by the United States 
Government and carried out by 
the U.S. Coast Guard (founded in 
1790). 

The Coast Guard covers an area 
roughly the size of Pennsylvania 
and in the general region of the 
Newfoundland Grand Banks. Dur- 
ing much of the ice season, from 
Aprii to July, this region is 
blanketed by dense fog caused by 
the confluence of the warm Gulf 
Stream and the cold Labrador 
current. Yet through it passes the 
world’s heaviest seaborne traffic. 

Radar assists in locating large 
icebergs in poor visibility but 
smaller bergy bits and growlers 
may escape radar detection if a 
heavy sea is running, and even a 
20-foot cube of ice can sink a fair- 


Violets are Sweet 


OR centuries North Atlantic 

look-outs have been trained 
to spot bergs under all condi- 
tions. At a look-out height of 
say 70 feet a man can see a 
berg on a clear day at a dis- 
tance of 18 miles. A low-lying 
haze on a clear day reduces this 
to 8 or 9 miles, in light fog or 
drizzle 1-3 miles visibility being 
a good average. 

At night, a look-out can see 
a berg up to 3 miles away with 
a full moon, and only 400 yards 
away with no moon. In dense 
fog, of course, a ship may be 
within yards of a big berg 
without seeing it. 


sized ship. Actually, the growler 
menace today is not a great one, 
but it still exists. The use of loran 
now offers the best way of check- 
ing the exact location of all bergs 
and ice after they have been visu- 
ally spotted, also their daily move- 
ments. With the development of 
loran, fog can no longer interfere 
with the work of the patrol vessels, 
as was formerly the case. 


“ Buy a bunch of violets for your sweetheart, sir,” urged 
the flower-seller in Moore Street, Dublin. 
“TI haven’t got one,” said the young man. 
“Take a bunch home for the missus, then.” 


“ Sorry, I’m not married.” 


“ Here—buy the whole lot to celebrate your luck.” 


SUCCcEss is only a matter of luck. Ask any failure. 


As I have always relied on dreams for plots 
and characters, the loss of sight was 
no insurmountable obstacle 


YOU CAN HAVE VISION 
WITHOUT SIGHT 


PATRICIA LYNCH 


sh loss of sight is a terrible 
affliction for anyone, but for 
a writer it holds additional terrors. 
My own eye trouble was cataract, 
which seemed to have been 
hastened by a heart attack which 
happened in Venice. 

For some weeks I was forbidden 
to move. When I was able to travel 
I was brought down the lift and 
carried to the side canal entrance 
of the hotel and placed on a blue 
ambulance barge. 

I had to leave after midnight 
so that I could arrive in Dublin 
by midday and be taken straight 
to a nursing home. To glide on the 
quiet Grand Canal, past the 
ghostly, crumbling palaces—grey 
in the moonlight—was an experi- 
ence eerie and unforgettable. It 
was the last sharply outlined sight 
I remember before cataract began 
to blur my vision. 

In my books for children I have 
always tried to place my char- 
acters firmly in the Irish scene. 


To a large extent they have been 
regional books ; so much so that 
teachers have written asking for 
a map of the locality where the 
events have occurred. My char- 
acters are my own creation— 
though based on life—but I do 
not take liberties with the geo- 
graphy of my country. 

When my sight began to fail 
rapidly I was writing a story of 
Brogeen the leprechaun, whose 
adventures were normally confined 
to Ireland. But in the nursing 
home I dreamt of a moonlight 
scene in Venice when hundreds of 
lions vacated their columns and 
statues and had a great gathering 
in St. Mark’s Square, presided 
over by the Golden Lion of Venice, 
So Brogeen had to go to Venice 
and the book was given a jacket 
design of the Venetian waterfront. 
My dream certainly owed much to 
that moonlight journey on the 
Grand Canal. 

As my sight worsened it became 
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more difficult to write. Soon I 
could hardly see anything, but I 
kept on writing. With a piece of 
cardboard held like a ruler across 
my notebook I found I could write 


reasonably straight. Sometimes, 
when it slipped, the lines went up 
or down. It was tiresome when my 
ballpoint pen ran dry and I would 
write on, leaving blank spaces 
where words should have been. 

I like to scatter little verses 
through my books and, up till this 
time, I could tinker with these, 
altering a word here and there to 
suit the rhythm or the sense. Now 
I had to compose them completely 
in my mind and write them down 
straight off. Friends suggested 
using a tape recorder and one 
kindly offered me a Dictaphone. 
But I preferred to write even when 
I couldn’t see a word. 

I believe that this writing—when 
I was hardly able to do anything 
else—was very beneficial. It came 
under the head of occupational 


therapy. I wrote three or four 
books under these conditions, in 
fact, more than usual, for I could 
concentrate on writing. And as I 
have always relied on dreams for 
plots and characters, the loss of 
sight was no insurmountable draw- 


\ back. 


When | first entered the Dublin 


hospital for my first cataract opera- 


tion I took in my notebook and 
pencil. The surgeon told me I 
could use it if I did not try to 
look. I knew it was futile to try, 
for I had not seen the words for 
months. The operation seemed 
miraculous. | was bandaged and 
in darkness for some days, but 
then, gradually, I was able to see 
again. Later the second eye was 
treated and, as a result, I was 
given long sight when previously 
I was short-sighted. 

When I visited the surgeon for 
a reading test after the operation 
he handed me a chart containing 
paragraphs of three different sizes. 
I read the middle one. It seemed 
familiar. I turned to him. 

“ This is from Robinson Crusoe, 
isn’t it?” I asked. 

He smiled. 

“Yes,” he replied. “But wait 
till you can see the footprints in 
the sand!” 

My real trouble after the opera- 
tion was in learning to focus, for 
this operation takes the natural 
lens out of the eye. It then 
becomes a matter of practice to 
find out at what distance and angle 
reading is possible. 

At first I was terribly dis- 
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appointed when I looked at a page 
and saw just a blank. I looked 
again and presently one word 
stood out in the centre of the page. 
Very gradually the letters and the 
words swam into position and I 
could see. My world was being 
rebuilt. 

During the cataract period I 
faced the possibility of not being 
able to see and of having to dictate. 


IRISH DIGEST 


But I am one of those writers who 
like the actual feel of writing, of 
using the pen or pencil to make 
words. This in itself I find a stimu- 
lus to the world of imagination 
which is there, waiting to be 
touched. 

These difficulties have now 
vanished, but I have learnt from 
experience that one can have vision 
without sight. 


Boys Will Be Boyos 


A LITTLE boy showed his father his report card and the 


father said: 


“This is terrible, Kevin! What do you say about these 


bad marks?” 


“Father, the teacher doesn’t like me—she nags me all 


the time.” 


“Nags you! She can’t do that to a boy of mine!” 

The next day the father took the child to school. 

“I am Kevin’s father,” he said. “I am Mr. O’Toole, a 
citizen and a taxpayer, and I’m lodging a complaint. Why 


do you nag my son?” 


The teacher said: “Now, Mr. O’Toole, I do not nag 
your son, but now that you’re here, I may as well tell you 
—he’s very, very dumb. Just to prove it, I'll ask him a ques- 
tion. Kevin, how much is two times two?” 

Kevin looked up at his father and said: “See, father, 


she’s beginning it all again.” 


The Steadfast Leader 


Gop leadership is the art of management, and when it is 

applied to a corporation or any group adventure, whether 
military, social, or religious, it calls for more risk than 
prudence, more understanding than tact, more principle than 


expediency. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


MAN is the only animal that can be skinned more than once. 
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Woe betide the trainee who misses a clue planted 
by a wily sergeant-instructor ! 


TRAINING TOMORROW’S 


CRIME-BUSTERS 


HE younger Gardai, now 

appearing in greater numbers 
as the foundation-members of the 
force retire, have made a good 
impression on the public. 

It is a public inclined to be 
critical of its police force. We still 
feel the effects of our recent 
history; it is not so long since the 
purpose of the police was to keep 
a subject population in that con- 
dition. Forty years ago we broke 
with that state of affairs and a new 
force, the Garda Siochana, came 
into existence. 

The idea of an unarmed body of 
men starting out to restore law 
and order in a country that had 
been torn asunder for years by 
battle and sudden death was a 
startling one. The very choice of 
title—Guardians of the Peace— 
indicated a new approach, There 
is inherent in the title the assump- 
tion that peace is a normal state of 
affairs and that the job of the 
man in blue is to keep things that 
way. 

“Of course it is. The whole 
philosophy of the force and the 
weight of its tradition shows that. 
Our training course is based on 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


that idea. The best thing you can 
do is to come around to the Train- 
ing School and see for yourself.” 

The man in the light blue uni- 
form and gold braid to whom I 
was talking seemed a little indig- 
nant that any other idea could 
exist about his young men. That 
he thinks a lot of the products of 
his school was clear from the way 
he spoke of his graduates. He was 
very frank, too. 

“There are some who do not 
make the grade, in spite of our 
careful selection, but it is no 
reflection on them or us that we 
have to let them go. Even semin- 
aries have the same experience. It 
simply means that our kind of life 
is not the one for them.” 

Fairly spoken, and when I had 
followed a batch of Garda recruits 
through the mill I realised what 
he meant. 

The training course, starting 
with the inevitable drill (square- 
bashing to us oldsters) is an 
arduous one, ranging from the 
obvious things like point duty to 
the less obvious ones like tackling 
a mentally deranged man who has 
a hay fork. The law of the land, 
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the part a Garda plays in its 
enforcement and court procedure 
are only a part of the long course 
the recruit goes through. 

He has lectures and demonstra- 
tions from specialists of many 
kinds, all of them seasoned Gardai, 
in subjects as diverse as the revival 
of the apparently drowned and the 
use of modern radio apparatus. 
There is even a mock court in 
which he has to sustain a “ case”. 
He does not get the case served 
up to him ready for court. He has 
to find the evidence, take state- 
ments, make out his summons, 
serve it in legal fashion and stand 
cross-examination in the “ court ”. 

He later goes to the real courts 
as a student and by the time he 
brings his first real case he is well 
used to procedure. He knows from 
his training, if it is, say, a motor 
accident case, that a man’s free- 
dom and many thousands 
pounds in damages may depend 
on the clarity of his sketch and 
measurements as well as the free- 
dom from bias with which he 
gives his evidence. 

Licensing laws are going to 
form part of his work later on, so 
he takes part in mock inspections 
and later, as a spectator, in real 
ones. Woe betide him if, when he 


THE 


Friend in Need 


of ° 
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has been through the part of the 
course dealing with burglary, he 
misses a clue planted by a wily 
sergeant-instructor. 

So it goes on, week in and week 
out. Forty years of other men’s 
experience is being poured into 
the training of the young man, 
The men who are doing the train- 
ing made the Gardai out of chaos 
and they are proud of their life’s 
work. They will not lightly be 
satisfied about the young men to 
whom they are passing on their 
craft and tradition. 

Just in case the going is a bit 
too severe for young men who are 
only beginning to face life, a wise 
training staff provides the right 
amount of recreation and oppor- 
tunities for blowing off steam. 
Week-end leave is long enough for 
a young man to get home to a 
distant part of the country. Games 
and hobbies are given every en- 
couragement, but there is no 
coddling. 

“ Our job here is to give these 
students all the training in police 
skills that they will need and to 
see that they have the character 
to carry on where the older men 
are leaving off.” So said my guide, 
and it seems to sum up the way 
they work in the Training School. 


FRIEND: I bought a copy of your book the other day. 


Author: Oh, so it was you! 


A FooL’s brain digests philosophy into folly, science into 


superstition, and art into pedantry. 


G.B.S. 
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Barren Carna was a challenge : if the plan pros- 
pered in a land so bleak, efforts elsewhere had 
an enhanced prospect of success 


The Phoenix Called Gael-Linn 


EIBHLIN Ni BHRIAIN 


OR more than half a century 

efforts have been going for- 
ward to make Irish the language 
of Ireland, but the places where 
it was spoken were also the poor- 
est in the country and were 
drained year after year by the 
emigration of their young men and 
women. At the same time the 
campaign to spread the language 
in the rest of Ireland was not 
remarkably successful. 

Then, in 1953, a young Kerry- 
born publisher, Donall O’Morain, 
had the idea of a football pool as 
a way of making money to help 
foster Irish. It was named Gael- 
Linn—a pun which is untranslat- 
able—and it grew beyond remotest 
expectations until now it has hun- 
dreds of thousands of contributors, 
employs hundreds of people as 
well as the most complex elec- 
tronic equipment and distributes 
more than £100,000 annually in 
prizes. 

Because economic expansion of 
the Irish-speaking districts was a 
matter of urgency, Gael-Linn set 
out to exploit their resources in 


the most effective ways they could 
discover. 

The first test was in Carna in 
the extreme West, where Irish is 
vigorous. But the land is so 
barren that its people are forced 
in their hundreds to seek a liveli- 
hood in England or America. 

The place was chosen deliber- 
ately. It was a challenge: for if 
the plan prospered in a land so 
bleak, similar efforts elsewhere had 
a greatly enhanced prospect of 
success, 

In 1958 Gael-Linn bought a 
fleet of lobster boats costing about 
£500 each and leased them to 
Carna fishermen on a pay-as-you- 
fish basis. They brought in a 
steady income of £400 to £800 a 
year each and in the following year 
not only were local men anxious 
to take them, but many who had 
good wages in England came back 
to win a new livelihood from the 
sea at home; and in the third year 
many wanted to risk all their 
capital in £5,000 trawlers. 

At the same time a quick-freeze 
plant costing almost £50,000 was 
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built on the edge of the Atlantic 
and now its twelve underground 
tanks, holding between 2,000 and 
3,000 lobsters and crayfish a week 
in summer, are becoming one of 
the tourist attractions of the West. 
In winter the plant buys all the 
escallops dredged in four bays, 
and as well as these high priced 
foods which are exported to the 
Continent, commoner fish are 
quick-frozen and delivered loc- 
ally. 

To keep the factory—which 
employs up to forty workers—in 
full production Gael-Linn started 
vegetable growing on some 150 
small plots perched among the 
rocks, where it was found that the 
sparse windswept soil could yield 
a crop unmatched for flavour in 
the country. A pilot plan was 
started last year in Kerry, where, 
if it proves satisfactory, another 
quick-freeze plant may be built. 

Development—again with three 
facets—was begun in 1959 in the 
small and dwindling Irish-speak- 
ing district of Teelin in Donegal. 
Gael-Linn bought a large estate 
which included fishing rights on 
two rivers, ten mountain lakes and 
an entire bay, one of the best sea 
salmon bays in Ireland. For gen- 
erations the main industry was 
poaching, but now Gael-Linn has 
vested the rights in local fisher- 
men who find it a novelty to fish 
in daylight instead of clandestinely 
under cover of darkness! 

At six o clock on Monday morn- 
ings in summer the men rush to 
their boats and race for the best 
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spots in the bay, which then 
become their bailiwick for the 
week and each evening Gael-Linn 
auctions the catch on the quayside, 
Salmon netting brings about 
£1,000 a week into the district in 
season. The rivers, too, abound 
in fish ; in a day’s rod angling, for 
instance, Sergeant E. Magee took 
thirteen trout and five salmon. 

But the land was less generous 
than the sea. Now the rock clear- 
ance is complete, scrub has been 
cleared, shelter belts planted and 
drainage is going ahead. The land 
has been stocked with cattle and 
hardy Scotch blackface sheep, 
scrub has become miles of neat 
fences. Just one example of pro- 
gress is the rough mountain land 
which in February was prolific of 
nothing but rushes, and which by 
July had been transformed into 
flourishing drills of potatoes. 

At the same time outbuildings 
on the estate have been converted 
into workshops and young men 
are being trained in new crafts by 
one Of Ireland’s leading inventors, 
Mr. S. 6 Nuallain, who has some 
twenty patents to his credit. Ten 
trainees are taken at a time and in 
a year machines will be installed 
in their homes to bring in a spare 
time income estimated at about £4 
a week, which with farming and 
fishing could make all the differ- 
ence between a bare livelihood and 
a comfortable living. The young 
men make light furniture, house- 
hold ware and souvenirs, some of 
which, like chess sets, need a high 
degree of skill. 
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Though the people have always 
been fishermen there was never a 


poat builder in Teelin. Now they ° 


are witnessing the birth of a tradi- 
tion as the workshops turn out 
highly specialised speedboats 
which are tested on Gael-Linn’s 
own bay or lakes. And nothing 
goes to waste—even the sawdust 
from the factory is used as warm, 
hygienic floor covering for the 
fowl. 

Gael-Linn has perhaps been 
most successful in the field of 
films. The documentary Mise Eire 
is remarkable by any standards. 
Built up from contemporary 
material, it covers Ireland’s turbu- 
lent history between 1893 and 
1918 and has been praised for its 
artistic merits and its impartiality 
by such papers as the London 
Daily Telegraph and the Belfast 
Telegraph. 

Gael-Linn is making the only 
all-Irish weekly newsreel and a 
new advance may have valuable 
implications: a commercial firm 


The Eyes Have It 


is sponsoring films of a completely 
non-commercial kind, and if the 
idea spreads it will open the door 
for films of high artistic merit. 
Since one of the most important 
tasks is to encourage children to 
speak Irish, Gael-Linn sends hun- 
dreds of them to the Irish-speaking 
districts of the West and organises 
national contests in singing and 
debating. These have been extra- 
ordinarily popular throughout the 
country. The girl who won the 
1959 singing contest, Aine Ni 
Rinn, was met by a torchlight pro- 
cession when she reached her 
native Millstreet, County Cork. 
The Loreto girls from Lifford, 
County Donegal, who were the 
best in Ireland in debate were also 
given a civic reception when they 
got home; and, according to the 
local paper, “ history was made in 
the country ”"—by the fact that the 
nuns were up and about at mid- 
night to welcome them! 
Gael-Linn is making history, 
too, and not only with its films. 
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AN experienced optician states that he has learned to judge 
his clients by the colours of their eyes. He says: 
Blue eyes denote the incurable optimist and dreamer. . . . 


Brown eyes indicate sincerity and affection. . 
are a mark of perseverance and wisdom. . 


. . Grey eyes 
. . Black eyes 


(as supplied by nature, not errant fists) show ambition for 
power and a tendency to be witty. . . . Hazel eyes are mis- 


chievous and accompany a happy, active nature. 


.. . Green 


eyes he associates with talent and a shrewd mind. 


HOME: Where the rest of the family wait until father brings 


back the car. 


“ When I was only six years old, I was told 
the legend of Dara by my Mother” 


IN SEARCH OF DARA 


KEVIN CASEY 


SMALL man with a head of 

grey hair and a bogdeal face 
was pumping the back wheel of an 
ancient bicycle, the sweat shining 
on his forehead. 

“Are yeh going, Packey?” said 
a voice behind him. He looked up 
slowly. Benny Conroy was limping 
towards the cottage, his head 
thrust forward, his old coat flap- 
ping around him. 

“Aye, I'm goin’.” 

Benny looked at him. Was it 
really natural, he wondered, for a 
man of seventy to be heading off 
on a bicycle? 

Packey felt the tyre between 
forefinger and thumb, unscrewed 
the connection and stood up. 
“Aye,” he said, “I’m off. ’Tis a 
day I’ve been wishin’ for.” 

“Tis that,” said Benny. “ How 
long do yeh expect to be away?” 

Packey rubbed his chin. “ ’Tis 
nearly eighteen mile. I’m thinkin’ 
’twill take me two, maybe even 


three hours teh get there, countin’ ~ 


the stops I'll have teh make, an’ 
then two or three back again. Ah 
Pll be away all day. I'll tell yeh 
what ‘twas like.” 

“Tll be looking forward to 
that!” 


“This time tomorrow, please 
God, Tl be back with me wish 
satisfied. Come up to me then, let 
yeh, an’ [ll tell yeh all.” 

“Tl do that.” 

Packey left the pump into the 
house. He came out and locked 
the door. 

“Have yeh a bite with yeh at 
all?” asked Benny. 

“Aye,” said Packey, with a 
slow little wink, “ an’ a drop too!” 
He patted a bulge in the pocket 
of his coat. “ I'll have a good free- 
wheel ride teh Innish,” he said, 
looking down at the white ribbon 
of road that followed the contour 
of the hill. 

“Yeh will indeed, yeh will 
indeed. ’Tis all downhill !” 

He mounted the bike, slowly 
and laboriously. For a moment he 
wondered if he wasn’t a fool to be 
heading off at all. 

“God bless yeh down 
Innish road,” said Benny. 

“Thank yeh, Benny. Thank 
yeh!” 

With a wobble he started. Down 
the hill he went with a loud click- 
ing as a bent mudguard scraped 
against the tyre of the front wheel. 
The wind hit him suddenly in 
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the face. He shut his eyes and 
wobbled dangerously. Opening 
them quickly, he was amazed at 
his progress. 

It was at the bottom of Innish 
hill that he met the other cyclist. 
A grown man in a red jersey and 
short pants! And knees on him 
like a bantam cock! God 
A’mighty! 

“ Mind if I join you?” said the 
stranger, as Packey drew up to 
him. 

“You’re welcome, sir,” said 
Packey, trying not to gaze at the 
bare legs. 

“A glorious day,” said the 
stranger. 

“Tt is indeed, sir, it is indeed. 
A day teh thank the good God 
for!” 

“Tell me,” said the stranger, 
“ if it isn’t too personal a question 
that is. Where are you off to? I 
mean, you’re a great man to be 
riding along as merry as you 
please, at your age.” 

“ Well I'll tell yeh,” said Benny, 
lowering his voice. They passed 
an old woman with a tin can in 
her hand. Drops of spring water 
bounced over the rim. 

“Tl tell yeh now. I’m goin’ teh 
fulfil me great ambition; I’m 
goin’ in search of Dara.” 

“Tm afraid I don’t follow you.” 

“Dara,” said Packey, “was a 
Saint.” 

“ Oh, I see.” 

“ An’ when I was only six year 
old, I was told the legend of Dara 
by my mother. In the town 0’ 
Dartown sez she to me, the great 


Saint Dara wance stopped to rest 
himself. An’ as he sat on a stone 
just on the skirts o” the village, a 
man came by, who hadn’t the faith 
in him. 

“Who are yeh? sez the man. I’m 
Dara 0’ God, sez Dara. 

“Which God? sez the man. The 
one and only God, sez Dara. 
Prove it, sez the man, give us a 
sign.” 

Packey stopped for a moment. 
He looked at the stranger. The 
stranger was looking at him. The 
wheels of their bicycles seemed to 
be finding their own path. 

“ He pointed a finger at a rock 
nearby,” said Packey, “an’ sud- 
denly, didn’t a cross appear carved 
there on it.” 

He stopped and looked at the 
stranger. “Wasn’t that a great 
thing?” 

“ Did you ever see the cross?” 
asked the stranger. 

“TI didn’t, I was never a man 
that travelled much. But I never 
forgot what she tould me, an’ sez 
I teh meself, I'll see it before I 
die, so I will, with the help of 
God. An’ that’s where I’m goin’ 
now.” 

“To see the cross?” 

“Aye, teh see the cross 0’ Dara.” 

There was a signpost: Dar- 
town 7, Farna 10. 

“‘ Well,” said the stranger, “ I'll 
have to leave you. Good luck to 
your adventure!” 

“God be with yeh,” said 
Packey. They shook hands. 

It was coming into evening 
when he reached Dartown. It was 
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only a village. A church with a 
spire, a Celtic cross and a huddle 
of houses, and God knows how 
many pubs. 

He was feeling very tired. But 
his heart was light when he felt 
the street of Dartown under the 
wheel and saw the mountain of the 
Saint rising before him. 

There was a young fellow stand- 
ing outside a public house. He 
looked as if he had just come 
back from England. Packey 
stopped beside him. 

“Excuse me, avic,” he said. 
“Could yeh tell me where the 
cross 0’ the Holy Dara is?” 

The young fellow took a pull of 
his cigarette. “That’s the only 
cross around here,” he said. He 
pointed. Packey looked at the 
large Celtic cross. 

“Ah, no,” he said. “I mean the 
cross that God carved on the rock 
for Dara.” 

“What the hell are yeh talkin’ 
about,” said the young fellow. He 
turned back into the pub. “ Hey 
Jimmy!” 

Jimmy came out. He was well 
dressed also. 
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“Did yeh ever hear 0” a cross 
carved be God for Dara?” said the 
young fellow. “This aul man is 
lookin’ for it!” 

“Ah, the bloody aul eejit,” said 
Jimmy. He went back into the pub. 
The young fellow followed him. 

Packey looked after them. A 
woman came out of a house near- 
by with a black shawl gathered 
around her. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said 
Packey, “ could yeh tell me where 
I'd find the Cross o’ Dara?” 

“‘ What cross is that?” 

“The one God carved on the 
rock for the Saint, when the pagan 
axed him for a sign.” 

“Ah I heard that aul story a 
long time ago,” said the woman. 
“ But sure ’tis only a story. There’s 
no truth in it.” 

Packey looked at her. “ There’s 
no truth in it?” he said, slowly. 
“An’ there’s no cross?” 

“No, sure "tis only a story.” 

“ Thank yeh, ma’am,” he said. 
He turned his bicycle, and faced 
back the way he had come. Only 
a story, he said to himself. There’s 
no cross there at all. 


A Scotsman and an Irishman both drank steadily until 
closing time when the barman leaned across the counter 


and asked: 
“ Who’s going to pay?” 
The Scotsman said: 


“T will.” 


Next morning there was a headline in the local paper: 
IRISH VENTRILOQUIST SHOT IN BAR. 


[7 is possible to leave a gambling establishment with a small 
fortune—provided, of course, that you came with a 


large one, 


This provocative article by a Harvard 


ofessor 


and student of Irish history and the Irish mind 
ts certain to arouse controversy. Do you agree 
with his conclusions ? 


The Truth about the 


Irish in America 


JOHN V. KELLEHER 


IX 1892 my grandfather took a 
steady look at the facts and 
predicted that Jim Corbett would 
beat John L. Sullivan. For a 
month before the fight he was 
laughed at by all his neighbours 
in the Irish section of Salem, 
Massachusetts. For a month after, 
none of them would speak to him. 

It was not that they objected 
to Corbett. Under the new rules 
he won the championship fairly. 
Presently, indeed, they would like 
him and approve of him, for in a 
curious new way he was a credit 
to the race. But he was not 
Sullivan’s equal. He was a clever 
fighter, a trained and disciplined 
athlete. Sullivan was a hero—the 
hero—and when he went down, 
the heroic age of the Irish in 
America fell with him. 

Sullivan was lucky that he 
went when he did, while he was 
still the meaningful symbol of 
what the Irish here had perforce 
to be proud of: native strength, 
the physical endurance that made 


possible the “Irish contribution 
to America” that orators and 
writers have since sentimentalised 
so much. 

What they really mean is that 
from the 1840s on, floods of Irish 
immigrants gave the country what 
it had not had before, a huge fund 
of poor, unskilled, cheap, almost 
infinitely exploitable labour, and 
that this labour force was ex- 
pended, with a callousness now 
hard to comprehend, in building 
the railroads and dams and mills, 
in digging the canals, in any crude, 
backbreaking job. The contribu- 
tion was real enough, but it would 
be difficult to distinguish it from 
the draughthorse contribution to 
America, and it was rewarded with 
about as many thanks. 

Let us not imagine, either, that 
the Irish were somehow the better 
for it. A man who knows that he 
is considered valueless except as a 
broad back and a pair of strong 
arms is not thereby impelled 
towards education, refinement, and 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (Boston, Mass., U.S.A.) 
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high ambitions. All too many of 
the Irish who were not killed by 
that usage were ruined by it. 

Nonetheless, the heroic age was 
a fact. Heroic qualities char- 
acterised it: not least, the uncon- 
sidering wastefulness of men who 
felt they had nothing for which to 
save. Then every quarter had its 
strong man, who would lift a 
dumpcart on his back or bend a 
crowbar, and who ruptured him- 
self or died of booze, and who in 
my childhood might dimly be 
remembered as the “ sort of idiot ” 
that used to be around in those 
primeval times. 

That was what Sullivan superbly 
and prodigiously embodied. He 
was only eight years older than 
Corbett, but they stood on either 
side of a gulf of history neither 
experience nor imagination cauld 
bridge. Ten years after his defeat, 
his people were already forgetting 
what he had meant. They had 
begun to refer to him as a figure 
of fun. And that was the last thing 
the real John L. ever was. 

Corbett was equally representa- 
tive. He was a prophetic figure: 
slim, deft, witty, looking like a 
proto-Ivy Leaguer with his pom- 
padour, his fresh intelligent face, 
his well-cut young man’s clothes. 
He was, as it were, the paradigm 
of all those young Irish-Americans 
about to make the grade. 

These were the children of 
what you might call the “ hidden 
Irish,” who, by 1890, were the 
vast majority of the Irish in Amer- 
ica: the men and women who, 
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though denied opportunity for 
themselves, confidently counted on 
it for their children, and, like 
millions of later immigrants, 
scraped and saved to give their 
children a fair start. 

Moreover, they lived in the 
Irish quarters cheek by jowl with 
the wild Tads and thick Micks. 
Which is a point my father made 
twenty-five years ago when he 
was explaining why neither I nor 
any one of my generation would 
be able to write the great Irish 
American historical novel in three 
volumes. 

“You don’t know,” he said, 
“and you can’t imagine what it 
was like before the great sorting 
out took place, when the cleans 
and the dirties, the lazy and the 
vigorous, the decent and the crimi- 
nal were all mixed up together 
down on Valley Street.” He was 
right. I do not know, and I would 
not trust my imagination. I did 
get one remote glimpse of it at 
his wake. An old man I had not 
seen before came up to me and 
began explaining that he was an 
old friend of the family’s. “I 
lived next to them for eight years 
on Park Street. They were a fine, 
quiet, respectable family, all of 
them. I'll say this to you, though 
you may not believe it—not once, 
mind you, in all those eight years 
did the patrol wagon drive up to 
their door.” 

Most of those who succeeded 
vanished as Irish. Not until the 
grade was made en masse could 
any ordinary man feel secure in 
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“ Don’t you think he’s been 


working in X-ray too long?” 
Laugh Book 


what he might attain. That hap- 
pened just after the turn of the 
century, and the generation to 
whom it happened, my father’s 
generation, is the only one to 
whom the term Irish-American 
can properly be applied. Before 
them were the Irish in America, 
ill-assimilated, umaccepted. Since, 
then, with people of my age, what 
is there left that can be considered 
significantly Irish? 

But at that moment they were 
Irish-Americans: a hundred and 
sixty-two per cent. American, born 
here, educated here, conscious of 
their citizenship, illumined with 
the fresh capacity they sensed in 
themselves to fulfil the promises 
Horatio Alger and Teddy Roose- 
velt had revealed to all who would 
Strive and Succeed. 

Their confidence rested on a 


calm faith that innate Irish vigour, 
its fetters thrown aside, was worth 
at least another hundred and fifty- 
nine per cent. in any open compe- 
tion. They got the jobs their 
fathers could never have got. They 
made the grade like walking up a 
hill. They led their parents out 
of the Patch, the Acre, the Shanty- 
town, and into the new two- 
apartment houses in the new 
streets. A lot of them later went 
on to single houses in the suburbs. 

There, for the most part, they 
stopped. At least, they did in New 
England—and really, it was only 
in New England that the whole 
process was unfolded, for only 
here did their own numbers and 
a sufficiently coherent opposition 
ensure that they would remain a 
distinct group so long. With rare 
and universally scorned exceptions, 
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they had no desire to move socially 
“ higher.” What they wanted and 
got was a mutual standoff with the 
Yankees. 

True, the Irish social climber 
did exist in sufficient numbers to 
be known as a type made comic 


by his genteel paroxysms of 
double-involuted inverted snob- 
bery. 


Inevitably, that generation has 
become far less Irish than they 
began. They were yet in early 
middle age when the old, power- 
fully emotional bond with Ireland 
suddenly dissolved ; or, let us say, 
when it was revealed to be woven 
only of emotion. Men who never 
saw Ireland, even the few who 
had some notion of Irish history, 
set great store in the expectation 
that Ireland free would somehow 
be a glorious and transcendent 
fulfilment of—of what, I don’t 
know. They tended to imagine it 
emerging as a sort of forty-ninth 
American state with a difference. 

They were completely out of 
touch with the actualities ; their 
Irish politics were, at best, thirty 
years out of date. That Ireland 
must become a small country in 
the butter-and-egg business, that 
it was already a land in which 
most of the cultural evidences were 
secondhand English, and Victorian 
English at that, never occurred to 
them. Nor could they conceive 
that Irish and American interests 
might possibly conflict. 

My father once mentioned that, 
for the year between the Easter 
Rising of 1916 and the American 
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entry into World War I, a lot of 
Irish-Americans were pro-Ger- 
man. How did they make the 
switch in 1917? I asked. “ There 
wasn’t any switch,” he said. “They 
went on the principle that Eng- 
land couldn’t be right, but the 
United States couldn’t be wrong.” 
The Irish Revolution was shelved 
by them till the end of 1918, when 
they again became happily anti- 
British. 

For the next three years they 
piled into big organisations like 
the Friends of Irish Freedom. In 
no small part that enthusiasm 
depended on Michael Collins, in 
whom they saw a man so much 
like their own best image of them- 
selves that they took it as proof of 
the identity of Irish and American- 
Irish, They were wrong. Collins 
was not an American. The sup- 
posed identity was tenuous in the 
extreme. 

Then suddenly came the Irish 
civil war, which blew everything 
apart. Collins’ death in the civil 
war was the end. Of all the men 
I knew as a boy, only one, a veteran 
of the Irish Brigade in the Boer 
Army, maintained any interest in 
Irish politics. 

Ireland, instead of being a dream 
mutually shared with Irish nationa- 
lists, had become a foreign country 
—a country specially, if mildly, 
well regarded, but foreign never- 
theless. Irishness in America 
petered away into a genial, largely 
uninterested St. Patrick’s Day 
recollection of faded pieties. 

In place of the big organisa- 
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tions, evaporated like the dew, 
there now remain a few societies 
that concern themselves intelli- 
gently with Irish culture and a 
few others that exist because for 
some reason they exist. No one 
should repine, least of all the 
Irish, who can now pursue their 
own course without worrying 
about what some rabid American 
relic of extinct Fenianism may do 
to Anglo-Irish relations in pro- 
secuting his vendetta against 
George III and the late immortal 
Victoria. 

Is there, then, nothing to show 
for all that century-long struggle 
of the Irish to become American? 
Practically nothing. They became 
American, and that was it. There 
is no point in talking about this 
or that people’s contribution to 
America. The only contribution 
any people consciously make is 
what they want for themselves, 
and, predictably, in America that 
has always been what other Ameri- 
cans of older vintage already pos- 
sess. When the newcomers get this, 
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they throw away what they had 
to content themselves with before. 
Or another way of putting it is, 
the Irish contribution was their 
grandchildren, no longer Irish. 

To answer a last objection: 
probably more than any other 
group (though not as single- 
handedly as they like to imagine) 
the Irish did build and staff the 
Catholic Church in America, and, 
insofar as they are still identifiable, 
they produce for it a dispropor- 
tionately large number of voca- 
tions. Actually, though, the 
Catholic Church in the U.S.A. is 
the clearest proof that the story is 
over, the connection dissolved, the 
alienation completed. 

This is never more apparent 
than when an American bishop 
addresses an “Old Irish Mother 
of Mine” speech to incredulous 
Irish ears or tries to get chummy 
with the Irish hierarchy. The 
results make Dublin and Galway 
seem very far away. Aye, and long 
ago. Like it or not, we’re on our 
own. 


]F an attempt were made to introduce Irish, either through 

the national schools or the courts of law, into the eastern 
part of this island, it would certainly fail, and the reaction 
might extinguish it altogether. But no one contemplates 
this save as a dream of what might happen 100 years hence. 


It is quite another thing 


to say, as we do, that the Irish 


language should be cherished, taught and esteemed, and 
that it can be preserved and gradually extended. 
Tuomas Davis in The Nation, 30/12/1843 


FPORTUNE-HUNTER: A man who marries for money and dis- 
covers that’s the hardest way to earn it. 


ACCENT ON PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


THE English are having a great time trying to interpret 

President Kennedy’s accent. In Life Frank B. Gilbreth 
told them it was a chowder composed of equal parts of the 
Harvard, Boston, and Cape Cod dialects. He then essayed 
a few examples—which might, indeed, help the rest of us 
outsiders : 

Bawdy: consisting of arms, legs, and torso. Also in sense 
of the bawdy pawlitic. 

Chatter: a document stating principles, such as the UN 
chatter, 

Are Fuss: where you work. Also in sense of aspiring to 
high are fuss. 

Baa; a mahogany-topped brass-railed counter where drinks 
are served. 

Data: female child. Nixon has two, Candy one. 

Bought ’Em: opposite of taup; i.e., “I will stand by our 
platform from taup to bought ’em.” 

Candy: the President himself, Jawn Fitzgerald Candy. 

Eye Dear: a thought; ie., “ Our patty is the patty of new 
eye dears.” 


Bass Stone: . . . scene of the Bass Stone Tea Patty nearly 
200 yeahs ago. 
Oddly: Stevenson’s first name. The Priest 


Hungarian Rhapsody 


‘THERE are twenty-four Kenedis, three Kenedys and one 

genuine Kennedy with two Ns listed in the Budapest 
telephone directory. Radio Budapest called up some of the 
Kennedy namesakes recently and asked them what it felt 
like to have such a name. 

Not surprisingly, the answers were pretty cagey. Hugo 
Kenedi said “ Being a Kennedy is no small matter.” Another 
member of the clan said he had changed his name to Kennedy 
some time ago, but probably wouldn’t do it again if he had 
the chance. 

A Mrs. Kenedy was asked whether she would like to 
change places with the President’s wife and said she thought 
she’d have to get to know John Kennedy a good deal better 
before she could answer. 

It sounds as if they have daft radio programmes both 
sides of the Curtain. 

Atticus in the Sunday Times (London) 


OSCAR WILDE: THE FINAL SCENE 


(Continued from page 38) 
an accurate note of the time of the 
sick-call. The entry reads: 

On Thursday, November 29th, 
1900, towards 4 in the evening, 
Father Cuthbert was called to the 
bedside of the once famous Oscar 
Wilde to receive him into the 
Catholic Church and administer the 
sacraments of the dying. He was 
unable to articulate but endeavoured 
to recite the acts of Faith, etc., sug- 
gested and showed signs of a sincere 
conversion. The following day he 
passed away peacefully. 

That is a record of simple fact, 
but in the priest’s personal narra- 
tive the scene springs suddenly to 
life. “As the ‘voiture’ rolled 
through the dark streets that 
wintry night, the sad story of 
Oscar Wilde was in part repeated 
to me. When we reached the little 
bedroom of the hotel, the atten- 
dants were requested to leave. 
Robert Ross knelt by the bedside, 
assisting me as best he could 
while I administered conditional 
Baptism, and afterwards answer- 
ing the responses while I gave 
Extreme Unction to th- prostrate 
man and recited the prayers for 
the dying.” 

But the crucial question re- 
mains: what was the precise con- 
dition of Oscar Wilde at that 
moment of supreme spiritual 
crisis? Father Cuthbert was not 
unaware of the importance of this 
point. His is not only an eye- 
witness account; it is the narrative 
of one who played the leading part 
in that last scene. 

“As the man was in a semi- 


comatose _ condition,” states 
Father Cuthbert, “I did not ven- 
ture to administer Holy Viaticum; 
still, I must add that he could be 
roused and was roused from this 
state in my presence. When 
roused, he gave signs of being 
inwardly conscious. He made 
brave efforts to speak, and would 
even continue for a time trying to 
talk, though he could not utter 
articulate words. 

“Indeed, I was fully satisfied 
that he understood me when told 
that I was about to receive him 
into the Catholic Church and give 
him the Last Sacraments. From 
the signs he gave, as well as from 
his attempted words, I was satis- 
fied as to his full consent. And 
when I repeated close to his ear 
the Holy Names, the Acts of Con- 
trition, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
with acts of humble resignation to 
the Will of God, he tried all 
through to say the words after 
me.” 

In a second draft of his MS, 
Father Cuthbert confirms this 
account and adds a further detail: 
“When I reached his bedside he 
was half-conscious, trying indeed 
to speak, yet not able to utter an 
articulate word. I remarked at 
once that, on his head above the 
forehead, there was a leech on 
either side, put there to relieve the 
pressure of blood upon the brain.” 

Father Cuthbert was assiduous 
in his ministrations and visited the 
dying man several times to con- 
sole him. He continued to observe 
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him closely and what he saw con- 
firmed his first impression that, 
although the power of speech had 
failed, Oscar Wilde still retained 
a large measure of consciousness 
and coherence. 

His evidence continues: “ At a 
later visit, I was if anything more 
convinced as to his inward con- 
sciousness when, in my presence, 
one of the attendants offered him 
a cigarette, which he took into his 
fingers and raised to his face, 
although, in the attempt to put it 
between his lips, he failed. At 
these subsequent visits, he re- 
peated the prayers with me again 
and each time received Absolu- 
tion.” 

Oscar Wilde died shortly before 
two o'clock in the afternoon on 
November 30. The news was con- 
veyed to Father Cuthbert in a 
hastily-pencilled note, delivered by 
hand to Avenue Hoche and en- 
dorsed on the cover: “ Immediate. 
R.S.V.P.” Cautious as ever, Ross 
does not mention the dead man’s 
name. The note reads: 


Dear Father Cuthbert—My friend 
passed away at 2 o'clock. I have 
been to see about the formalities 
and was sorry to miss you this after- 
noon. Can you tell me where I can 
find a Nun or some religious to 
come and watch the body for tonight 
and tomorrow night? If so, please 
send the bearer of this note to 
whatever place with a note from 
you. The funeral will be on Sunday 
at Baigeux [sic] Cemetery. I will 

you know exactly when I know 
myself. The body will first be taken 
to St. Germain des Pres. So many 
thanks for all your kindness and 
sympathy ... 


In the Register at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Father Cuthbert Dunne 
carefully inscribed the details of 
his ministration. The entry (No. 
§7) reads: 


1900/Nov. 29. Today, Oscar 
Wilde, lying “in extremis” at the 
Hotel d’Alsace, 13 Rue des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, was conditionally bap- 
tised by me. 
CUTHBERT DUNNE. 
He died the following day, hav- 
ing received at my hands the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction. 
Meanwhile, Ross had com- 
pleted arrangements for the 
funeral and sent a further note, a 
petit bleu, by Pneumatic Post, 
dated Saturday, 1 December. 
Dear Father Cuthbert — The 
funeral takes place at 9 o’clock on 
Monday at St. Germain des Pres 
and afterwards at the cemetery at 
Bagneux, I believe a great distance 
off. If you would like to attend, I 
shall be so pleased. Many thanks for 
sending me the Franciscan Sisters. 
He was particularly devoted to St. 
Francis and deeply read in all his 
life and literature, so it is very appro- 
priate. 


Ross probably remembered 
that, towards the end of his term 
in prison, Wilde had made known 
his desire to have some books to 
read on his release. The selection 
was left to Ross, but one book 
which Wilde particularly specified 
was “a good life of St. Francis 
of Assisi ”’. 

The Requiem Mass was fol- 
lowed by the usual Absolution, 
and Father Cuthbert officiated at 
the burial service. 

These simple facts refute the 
suggestion made by some writers 
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OSCAR WILDE: 


that Wilde “ died dreadfully”. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that 
they were not made known at an 
earlier date. 

In his Present Time Appraisal 
(1951), Mr. St. John Ervine makes 
an apposite comment upon the 
failure of Wilde’s power of speech. 
“The lord of language,” he says, 
“so brilliant in his discourse on 
mundane matters, was silent in the 
hour of his most high decision: 
his tongue was tied in the presence 
of his Lord God. He was baptised 
and given Extreme Unction, but 
not the Sacrament, which he was 
now physically unfit to take.” 

The last comment may well be 
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left to Father Cuthbert Dunne, 
who wrote feelingly of the great 
injustice “dome to a dead man 
who can say no word in self- 
defence, and who, whatever his 
sins may have been, expiated them 
by suffering severe penalties: im- 
prisonment, ostracism from the 
great world in which he had been 
an idol, loss of all that the cultiva- 
tion of his brilliant talents had 
brought him, poverty in which he 
was left dependent on others for 
his sustenence. After all this, he 
turned to God for pardon and for 
the healing grace of the Sacra- 
ments in the end, and died a child 
of the Catholic Church.” 


‘THE temperamental actress entered the manager’s office. 
“T have a doctor’s certificate that I cannot sing to- 


night,” she said. 


“No need for that,” snarled the manager. “I will give 
you a certificate that you never could sing.” 


A Goop sermon should never be like the peace of God, 
which surpasses all understanding—or the mercy of God, 


which endures forever. 
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Our Postbag 


BRENDAN BEHAN REPLIES—The two 
atticles, “In Defence of Brendan 
Behan” (by Tim Pat Coogan) and 
“This Is the American Image of 
Ireland” (by Rev. Thomas Haiton), 
in a recent issue have drawn a letter 


‘from Brendan Behan himself. Writing 


to us from the Hotel Algonquin, 59 
West 44th Street, New York 36, he 
says: 

“A shean-chara : It was pleasant 
to be reminded so charmingly of my 
old friend, Tim Pat Coogan; Cherry, 
his lovely wife, and babes. 

“ For the matter of that, his mother, 
Beatrice, is an old friend and colleague 
of mine. It is giving her a great deal 
less than her due to describe her as 


the most beautiful writer I have 
known. 

“Tt is no disgrace to be denigrated 
with Yeats, Joyce, O’Connor and 


O’Casey by a critic whose taste runs 
to H. V. Morton,.the National 
Geographical Magazine and the Satur- 
day Evening Post, but I must reply 
to the Rev. Thomas Halton on one 


t. 

“He refers to my work as ‘swill’ 
and to the after-Broadway coffee 
drinkers, and this leads me to believe 
that he has my play, The Hostage, in 
mind. He also makes reference to 
America, published by the North 
American Jesuit Fathers. 

“Tt may interest your readers to 

that America gave The Hostage 
a more than favourable review, and 
said it was ... ‘uniquely to be 
cherished for its irreverent reverence ’. 

“Incidentally, a deputation from 
Fordham University, headed by Rev. 
Father Herbert Rodgers, S.J., pre- 
sented me with a plaque for my ‘ con- 
tribution to literature and the arts’. 

“Slan agus beannacht, BRENDAN 
BEHAN.” 


* 


FATHER RYAN PASSES ON—A sad note 
is sounded in the following letter 


received from our esteemed con- 
tributor, Mr. Francis P. Burns, of 
New Orleans: 

“In reading the Postbag, in THE 
IRISH DiGEsT, for June, 1961, I noted 
quite a splendid tribute to Rev. 
Patrick A. Ryan, S.J., especially with 
the addition of the illustration. 

“T know that Father Ryan would 
have been delighted with the tribute 
you paid to him, but I regret to state 
that he died unexpectedly on June 1, 
1961, at the age of 88. He had been 
looking forward with unusual antici- 
pation and pleasure to your story and 
his anniversary. 

“ Although he lived in the United 
States for many years, he ever re- 
mained a fervent and loyal adherent 
of the land of his birth and its people. 
It was he, as you know, who fur- 
nished me with the ‘leads’ for my 
little story on Dr. Richard D’Alton 


Williams and who paid such an 
unmerited tribute to my _ literary 
talents. 


“TI first met Father Ryan when, as 
a member of the Jesuit Alumni Board, 
the then budding Loyola College, we 
organised a law school, and he was 
its first Dean. It is now called Loyola 
University of the South, with 
thousands of students, of which the 
law school is a most important seg- 
ment. 

“You can rest assured your im- 
pressive tribute to the late Father 
Ryan will be noted everywhere by 
many as he was an outstanding 
exponent of the people of Irish birth 
who came to the United States and 
who shed the refulgent lustre of all 
that is proudly Irish in the best mean- 
ing of that term. 

“It is sad, indeed, that he did not 
live to read the kindly things you said 
about him.” j 

We could not conclude this para- 
graph more fittingly than to add, in 
the language of Father Ryan’s ances- 
tors, Ar dheis Dé go raibh a anam. 


- 
“A Granp RECORD, Epwarp ”"—Ex- 


President Sean T. O'Kelly has an 
interesting reference in his memoirs 


Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in. . . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says: 
“, . there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that 
caught the true atmosphere of those 
exciting years. It is a healthy tale 
that will be enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 
“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . . 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of 
greatness. .. .” “On the whole it is a 
briskly moving story for Irish boys 
or girls well worthy of a place on our 
book-shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 
“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the 
slums of country and city. Romantic 
love and something else give fire 
where the narrative lags. Camps on 
the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 


the stirring days of the ‘Rising’. 


The Irish Press : 

“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan's 
novel is that it passionately and 
vividly recalls a man’s own memories 
of the days that led to the Great 
Strike of 1913, and that it pays un- 
grudging tribute to the men of 1913 
whose courage did so much to create 
the mental climate that made} 
possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will 
hold most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 
“The characters are superbly drawn.” 
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(as published in the Irish Press) to 
the Grace family, owners of the & 
Shipping Lines, New York. Its 
founder, W. R. Grace, was born in 
Ballylinan, Laois (then Queen’s 
County). 

Edward Eyre, a former private sec- 
retary to W. R. Grace, informed Mr. 
O'Kelly (over forty years ago) that he 
was told by his chief one afternoon 
that an old man would be calling, and 
that he was to have brought up from 
the strong-room an old ledger. It re- 
corded the various loans of money the 
Graces had advanced to their neigh- 
bours from Ireland who had come to 
the U.S.A. 

The old man duly called and left 
after some time. When he had gone, 
W. R. Grace called young Eyre into 
his office and said to him (we quote 
Mr. O'Kelly): 

“Edward, don’t ever fail to remem- 
ber that you are Irish. You can have 
no prouder boast. That old gentleman 
who has just left us came to clear off 
a debt that has been on our books 
for over fifty years. You know how 
we made loans to many families a 
our part of Ireland. Edward, ev 
penny of every loan we ever made to 
our Irish neighbours has been paid 
back in full and with interest. The 
old gentleman who was with us just 
now represented the last of the 
debtors. We have not suffered a cent’s 
loss in our business dealings with 
these people. Isn’t that a grand record, 
Edward? Are you not proud you are 
Irish?” 


* 


Our POSITION IN” ArRIcA—Here’s 
news from Iowa, about Iowa, and we 
feel sure it will interest our "readers. 
“The town I live in was settled by 
Irish immigrants,” writes » & 
Murphy, Jr., Fonda, Iowa. “But now 
most of their descendants are inter- 
married with other nationalities. 
“This town has a population of 
about 1,000. It is more than half 
Catholic. Since we live in the northern 
ter of states, we are very much in 


favour of the Negroes’ fight for free- 
dom. We (the U.S.A) will need 
Negro diplomats. Still, there are die- 
hards in the South who think a Negro 
is still a slave. I would like to read 
articles on the Irish position on 
Africa.” 

That position can be stated briefly. 
Our interest in Africa has been purely 
a spiritual one. The Irishmen and 
Irishwomen who thronged there had 
no colonial ambitions—they were 
solely labourers in the vineyard of 
the Lord. 

Their missionary labour has borne 
fruit and their unique position is 
recognised by the native Africans 
themselves. But who can foretell what 
trouble certain Moscow-tutored native 
politicians will succeed in stirring up? 


* 


HE WANTS PEN-PALS—Kevin O’Con- 
nell, 383 Vesta Court, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., writes: 

“ Our family has been receiving your 
wonderful magazine for about a year 
and we like it very much. In reading 
your Postbag Department I notice 
that many have written to you 
about obtaining Irish pen-pals. This 
is the reason I am writing. 

I am 13 years old and I am five feet 
nine inches tall. In the fall I will go 
into the eighth grade at Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel School, where I attend. 
My main interests are: tennis, sailing, 
swimming, basketball, and horseback 
riding. 

“One of the many reasons I want 
Irish pen-pals is to learn about the 
country of my ancestors.” 

Here’s hoping you hear from them 
in due course, Kevin. 


* 


A CorKMAN IN INDIA—The following 
letter from Mrs. A. M. Peters, 10 
Gladmuir Road, Highgate, London, 
N.19, touches on the subject of family 
genealogy, and we would appreciate 
our readers’ help: 

“My grandfather, Richard 


98 THE 
O’Connor, was born in Cork in 1802. 
His parents were John O’Connor and 
Ellen O’Driscoll. 

“ Richard enlisted in the Hon. East 
India Company’s service in 1818 and 
embarked for Madras (India) in the 
following year. 

“He had a successful army career 
and attained the rank of Major. He 
died in 1878—in India. 

“If any O’Connors in Cork or 
neighbouring counties are in a posi- 
tion to give information on this 
matter, I would be delighted to have 
— 

It must be observed that the infor- 
mation supplied concerning Richard’s 
birthplace is very scant. Does “ Cork ” 
mean Cork City or the county at 
large? And if the latter, where exactly 
was he born. Cork is a big place—the 
largest Irish county! 

Readers who consider they may be 
in a position to help should write 
direct to Mrs. Peters. 


* 


Drrector OF U.S. Mint—*“ Is it true 
that an Irishman was appointed Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Mint by President 
George Washington?” asks a Tulsa 
(Oklahoma) reader, T.R.M. (He re- 
members having read about it years 
ago, but unfortunately mislaid the 
clipping.) 

Quite true—except that the Presi- 
dent concerned was Thomas Jefferson. 
The Irishman was Robert Patterson, 
LL.D., born near Hillsborough, 
County Down. 

When, in 1760, a Frenchman, Com- 
modore .Thurot, landed troops near 
Carrickfergus, Patterson enlisted in a 
militia company, and did so well that 
he was offered a commission in the 
British Army. This he refused, and 
eight years later emigrated to America, 
landing in Philadelphia. 

Resigning from the position of 
schoolmaster, which he secured in 
another part of the country, he re- 
turned to the Quaker city, where he 
taught many of the leading navigators 


IRISH DIGEST 


the computation of longitude by 
means of lunar observations. (At 
school he had been brilliant at mathe- 
matics.) 

On the outbreak of the American 
War of Independence (1775-1783), he 
rendered valuable service as a military 
instructor. At the newly-formed Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he was 
appointed professor of mathematics. 
He served for thirty-five years, being 
for a period vice-provost, and for 
many years president of the American 
Philosophical Society, besides contri- 
buting problems and solutions to 
mathematical journals. 

In 1805 he received from President 
Jefferson—then in his second term— 
the unsolicited appointment of direc- 
tor of the United States Mint. This 
office the once-penniless emigrant 
filled with distinction up to the time 
of his last illness in July, 1824. 


* 


Were DUvBLIN IS REMISS—Recently 
London County Council erected a 
plaque on the corner of Hornton 
Street and Holland Street. It reads: 
“SIR CHARLES STANFORD, 1852-1924, 
MUSICIAN, LIVED HERE 1894-1916.” 

Dublin-born Stanford lived at this 
house on the corner of the two streets 
during much of the time that he 
taught at the Royal College of Music, 
not very far away. 

“Strange, is it not,” comments 
L. R., “that London should so 
honour him merely because he lived 
in the English capital, while his birth- 
place in Dublin remains without a 
commemorative plaque. Shame on the 
Dublin City fathers!” 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, to 
give him his full name, was a leading 
composer in his day. His pupils in- 
cluded Vaughan Williams and John 
Ireland. He wrote nine operas, seven 
symphonies, choral music and many 
fine songs. One of his operas, 
Shamus O’Brien, was revived recently 
by the B.B.C. Club’s operatic society. 
He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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